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The Library and the Child' 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D., librarian, Public library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Every element of childhood is a 
variable. Fix your attention on all the 
children within your city limits whose 
ages lie between four and five. If we 
continue to consider the individuals 
making up this group, the composition 
of it, if we exclude losses by death, will 
remain the same, but each of them, and 
therefore the average of the group will 
change progressively. The group will 
be successively six, seven, eight years 
old, its average height will increase, its 
bodily proportions will vary, its mental 
power will grow, until the whole group 
passes out of childhood. But on the 
other hand, take the same group and 
consider, not the same individuals, but 
the group as.defined permanently by 
its age limits. Fix your attention, that 
is, continuously upon all children be- 
tween four and five years of age. The 
characteristics of this group will ap- 
proach fixity. The average stature, 
appearance and intelligence will remain 
very nearly the same, but. the indi- 
viduals composing the group will alter 
from moment to moment, some con- 
tinually passing out at the upper limit 
and others entering from the lower. 
When we talk about “the child” we 
may be considering either of these two 
groups. The child’s relation to the 
adult is simply that of a developing 
organism toward its final form. The 
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adult is the stage reached by child 
number one when its change has 
ceased, or, it is child number two when 
the group is so chosen that its upper 
limit is that of death. 

Now most of our troubles.in dealing 
with this very troublesome unit arise 
from two different classes of facts, one 
affecting him and the other ourselves. 
To consider the former, the child must 
be dealt with both individually and in 
groups. Every pupil must be dealt with 
differently from every other pupil, be- 
cause no two are exactly alike; and yet 
they must be dealt with in groups, be- 
cause otherwise we can not get the 
action and reaction of mind on mind 
that is the essence of education. Man, 
who is to live socially, must be edu- 
cated socially. In practice we compro- 
mise, giving as much individual atten- 
tion as we can, and with it as much 
group work as we can. 

Now let us consider the second 
class of facts, which affect the teacher, 
not the pupil—and by ‘teacher’ I mean 
every adult who comes in contact with 
the child. We adults were once chil- 
dren ourselves, yet our recollections of 
childhood are usually defective, and 
colored by adult conditions and modes 
of thot. To add to the difficulty of 
effecting a linkage between these two 
mental systems, that of the child is in 
process of growth, while ours is rela- 
tively stationary. Small wonder that 
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we live with and among our children 
often without an atom of mutual 
understanding. If we had our way, we 
should make odd creatures out of our 
little ones. Fortunately, nature, in the 
great majority of instances, is too 
strong for us. Instead of succeeding in 
our efforts to close the educative valve, 
we only clog and hinder the stream a 
little. | 

So much for the child, taken by him- 
self alone. Now a word about the 
library. The modern public libraries 
have this in common with the libraries 
of a half-century past—they include 
collections of books. In what they try 
to do with those hooks, in their whole 
outlook on the c- unity about them ; 
in nearly all their aims and methods, 
they are different. The old fashioned 
library is little more than the arboreal 
ancestor of the modern institution. 
Perhaps the change may be summed 
up by saying that in the old library the 
book was.a record, to be preserved; in 
the new, it is a message, to be pro- 
claimed. The old librarian was the 
keeper of dead treasures. The new is 
the sower of seed, which dissemination 
will not waste, but multiply. The older 
man was right in his generation, for 
the soil had not been prepared; it has 


been plowed and harrowed in our day,. 


and to keep the seed from it is a crime. 

Between the old library and the child 
there was no commerce. It bought 
records to keep, not seed to sow, and 
books for children were not matters of 
record. Actually the first time that I 
ever saw a library that included books 
for children was in 1895, when I took 
charge of the New York free circulat- 
ing library. Even then there was no 
way of handling children separately. 
Later came children’s shelves and chil- 
dren’s alcoves, then the children’s room 
and finally the organized children’s de- 
partment, with its trained staff—the 
first creditable group-service estab- 
lished by the library. 

Some librarians are inclined to think 
that the pendulum has swung too far 
to one side. They say that no library 
can reach more than a small proportion 


of the children in its community ; that 
the cost of children’s rooms might 
better be devoted to service for busi- 
ness men; that the care of children in 
libraries is eutrusted too largely to one 
sex, and that much of the treatment of 
children in and by libraries is not based 
on sound principles of pedagogy. 

It is true that no library can reach 
all children. But the same thing is true 
of adults. We do not now reach all the 
citizens, adult or juvenile; but it is 
surely our business to increase, year by 
year, the proportion of those that we © 
do. Are we concentrating our forces 
upon children to the neglect of the 
adult? Not unless we are wrong to 
educate the child at all, for he is merely 
the organism in its growing stage. 
Special educative machinery is neces- 
sary to deal with that’ stage, in the li- 
brary. as elsewhere. 

Are we wrong in entrusting the 
carrying out of this policy to one sex 
alone? Generally speaking, no; in cer- 
tain ways, yes. The woman has been 
indicated by nature as the custodian of 
the young child; we make no mistake 
in turning over young children to her 
in the school and in the library. There 
must come a time when the man should 
take a hand in both places; and we 
have unfortunately postponed _ that 
time. We have too few men teachers 
and men librarians; this should be 
remedied. But to abandon our system 
of library care for the children because 
we have turned it over exclusively to 
women, when the women have done 
their best with it—and better, far better 
than men would have done with it 
alone—would be like abandoning our 
schools because we have too small a 
proportion of male teachers. 

After all, the library is able to deal 
with our chief educational difficulties 
in _a way impossible for the school. 
First there is the impossibility of 
treating the child altogether as an in- 
dividual or as the member of a group. 
A compromise is necessary; but the 
library is in a position to make a better 
one than the school. Every child who 
uses the children’s room of a good library 














receives individual attention to a far 
greater degree than is possible in any 
school. And yet group reactions are 
possible to him here that he gets else- 
where only in play. He does not have 
to keep unnaturally quiet; there is a 
social, even a sort of civic atmosphere. 
His group-reactions are wider; he 
comes to understand. child humanity 
and to prepare himself in a way for the 
broader humanity with which he is one 
day to come in touch. 

Take now our second fundamental 
difficulty ; the impossibility of mutual 
understanding between child and adult. 
This can never be fully overcome, but 
in no educational institution is it re- 
duced to such a minimum as in a li- 
brary children’s room with the best 
type of children’s librarians, and the 
most carefully selected books. The 
freedom of intercourse, of movement, 
the absence of-restraint, the atmos- 
phere of kindliness and of service—all 
combine to make almost possible that 
complete sympathy which perhaps, in 
its entirety, we shall never achieve. 

I have kept for the last what is per- 
haps the library’s chief point of van- 
tage in dealing with children. There is 
inherent in every task that which will 
interest the doer if properly presented. 
It should not be necessary to force or 
coax children to receive an education, 
nor is the education worth much that is 
obtained in this way. The kindergart- 
ner has the right idea, and the so-called 
Gary system has borrowed it, but no- 
where has it taken complete posses- 
sion of the school machinery. The li- 
brary is an era in advance of the school 
in this particular respect. Children are 
neither forced nor bribed to go to it. 

And when you think of it, you will 
decide, I am sure, that this is a great 
deal. If you will take an inventory of 
what you know, you will find that it is 
mostly acquired, or at least retained, 
thru interest. And those things which 
we learned thru a factitious interest, 
such as that inspired by fear, hope of 
reward, or a so-called “sense of duty,” 
without real inherent interest to sus- 
tain it, have mostly been forgotten. 
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Now in the library, far more than in 
any other educative institution, what is 
absorbed is acquired thru interest, and 
it is thus likely to have at least one ele- 
ment of permanence. 

I trust that no one will understand 
that I am advising the teacher, or the 
parent, or the librarian, to make no 
attempt to guide the child’s education. 
I do not say let the child study or read 
only what he likes; I say, make him 
like to read and study what will be best 
for him; for by so shaping his desires, 
you will create the element of interest 
without which you can do nothing. 

It would be worse than folly for us 
librarians to give up our special points 
of vantage and descend to the dead 
level of formal instruction. The world 
swarms with educative processes, 
which we should recognize, correlate 
and use as we do the forces of nature. 
More schooling is only one of them. 
Many schoolmen have been unwilling 
to recognize any outside educative 
processes. The library as an inde- 
pendent educator they simply do not 
visualize. I am sometimes disquieted 
by evidence that a few librarians are 
going over to this view. It would seem 
to be time to emphasize again, as 
forcibly as possible, that tho a li- 
brary truly educates, it is in no sense a 
school; that tho the child and the 
adult both learn in it and from it, they 
are in no sense pupils—that we do not 
work thru course and _ curriculum 
and schedule, that we have our own 
traditions, our own methods and our 
own supereminent advantages, to be 
proudly maintained and not for one 
moment to be relaxed or abandoned. 

“The child is father of the man,” says 
the adage. A prosaic professor of 
physiology is said to have once pointed 
out that this is an obvious mistake. It 
should be, of course, “The man is 
father of the child.” It may be that the 
trope of the adage and the literal pro- 
fessor’s prose, may best be taken to- 
gether. Each one of us is at the same 
time, in the eye of Nature a descendant 
and an ancestor. It is only by regard- 
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ing humanity as a whole, as a phe- 
nomenon of flux and change, and by 
looking at the child in particular as a 
changing group that mirrors in little 
the greater tidal surge of the race— 
that we can obtain a foothold from 
which to treat adequately this problem 


of the child and his education. The 
library has stretched out its hand and 
caught a twig. Thus steadied, its view, 
in one or two respects, is saner, as we 
librarians love to think, than that of 
any other institution that deals with 
this problem of problems, 





Reading with a Purpose Courses‘ 
Mrs Virginia C. Bacon, Adviser in adult education, Public library, Portland, Ore. 


A baker’s dozen of the Reading with 
a Purpose courses are now on our 
shelves or in our patrons’ hands; we 
have had almost a twelvemonth’s ex- 
perience in their use. They are named 
with a slogan; announced by a press 
service with dated releases and dotted 
lines on which to sign the library’s 
name; accompanied by testimonials 
from satisfied users; advertised by 
posters and dodgers; reviewed by 
“high-brow” literary journals; and, if 
not yet rhymed by Walt Mason, at 
least praised by Glenn Frank who is 
almost as widely syndicated. 

An age of invention and discovery 
has accustomed us to innovations. No 
group which has witnessed the birth of 


the automobile (as at least some of us. 


have), the flying machine, wireless and 
radio, general enfranchisement of wom- 
en, and the other first fruits of our 
modernity, need suffer any amazement 
at the sudden metamorphosis of the 
long familiar and one-time humble 
reading list. Bushels for library lamp- 
shades went out about the time that 
indirect lighting came in. We have 
taken a leaf from our adversaries’ book. 
While dubious. correspondence schools 
and enterprising subscription book 
publishers continue to set forth the 
economic and social advantages of 
their particular brands of pseudo- 
culture in tales which will soon make it 
unnecessary for the all-fiction maga- 
zines to print any but advertising 
pages, it behooves us to blow our 





1Read at the P. N. L. A. conference held at Big 


Four Inn, June 14-17, 1926, 


trumpets as loudly as may be. It pays 
to advertise—in our case, pays the 
public. 

A demand for better, if not bigger, 
book lists seems to grow inevitably 
out of a recognition of the new de- 
mands which adult education is mak- 
ing upon libraries. Even the thing 
which we have, more or less, been do- 
ing all along, assumes a new aspect 
when we give it a name and recognize 
it as an added responsibility, Libra- 
rians have been fed of late upon the 
unaccustomed sweets of adulation—Mr 
Schauffler’s gracious dedication to The 
Poetry cure and Mr Farrar’s kind 
words for our craft in The Bookman can 
not but make us preen ourselves a 
little, but I think there are none of us 
so self-satisfied or self-assured that we 
do not reach out eager hands for any 
assistance offered us in assisting the 
purposeful reader. Adult education 
sounds very like teaching—how should 
we not remember how many of us em- 
braced this profession as a reaction 
from the terrors of that? 

The A. L. A. plan is an echo of our 
fondest, and most illusive, hopes. Ex- 
perts, not in books but in the various 
fields of knowledge, are called on to 
make book lists. It seems an obvious 
method of procedure, but what one of 
us does not know how difficult of suc- 
cessful attainment it is? Experts, so 
definite before their classes or in their 
laboratories or pulpits or workshops, 
too often seem to surround themselves 
with a miasma of vagueness when they 
enter library doors. Titles and authors 
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desert them, or become strangely 
mixed and run frequently toward the 
untranslated or the out-of-print. Noth- 
ing in the 50 years of service which we 
are celebrating moves me to more wonder 
and admiration than the success of the 
American Library Association in draw- 
ing one usable book list after another 
from experts who are not librarians— 
lists with authors, titles and imprints 
complete! 

Month by month Reading with a Pur- 
pose lists continue to arrive, and fresh 
announcements indicate that expert 
knowledge of what the public wants is 
being added to considerable power of 
divination regarding the persons who 
can supply that demand. To get read- 
ing advice from Vernon Kellog on bi- 
ology, Slosson on the physical sciences, 
Taft on sculpture, Meiklejohn on phil- 
osophy, Grenfell on personal religion, 
or Wilkinson on recent poetry is a 
privilege which reading-with-a-purpose 
readers may well esteem, whether they 
be librarians or laymen, “men and 
women,” or “young people out of 
school,” or even the “average citizen,” 
lately eliminated from invidious men- 
tion in the Association’s foreword to 
the courses. 

There is nothing to be gained in de- 
scribing what we all know. None of us 
here are unfamiliar with the plan of the 
early booklets—a brief discussion of 
the subject by the author, followed by 
an annotated marginal list of books to 
be read in indicated order, and con- 
cluded by the repeated list with im- 
print and price of each book. I take it 
that our object in discussion today is 
to pool our experiences in using a new 
library tool and thereby to increase its 
siactilivess to us and to enhance our 
general serviceability. For these lists 
are a new tool, however many features 
they may have in common with former 
ones; and I believe that their main use- 
fulness lies in our recognition of that 
fact—nor does that gainsay that, like 
the hair-pin, an implement whose ori- 
ginal usefulness now threatens to pass, 
they may be invaluable for other pur- 
poses than those for which their manu- 
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facturers originally intended them. But 
to criticize them on any other basis than 
that for which they are designed is like 
censoring Mother Goose for its lack 
of constructive educational policies, or 
the Reader’s Guide for its shifting view- 
point. 

Maybe it is worthwhile to clarify our 
own thinking by a statement of what 
these lists are not. It seems to be an 
open secret that many librarians are 
not finding them so well adapted to 
general needs as they had hoped. Pos- 
sibly the fault, if fault there is, lies 
rather in use than in fashioning. They 
are not, obviously, purchase or finding 
lists, or subject bibliographies, Neither 
are they such lists as those with which 
we adorn loan desks and lure readers to 
make selection of worthwhile books. 
They bear little relation to the 100 best 
novels, or 20 interesting biographies, 
or 50 tales of adventure. 

They are, as the foreword has 12 
times reiterated with only slight modi- 
fications of the wording, a very brief 
introduction to some particular subject 
and a guide to a few of the best books 
about it, arranged for consecutive read- 
ing or study and promising, when com- 
pleted, a good general knowledge of 
that subject. It seems obvious that they 
are addressed to the student, consti- 
tute a unit and are the outgrowth of a 
demand upon the library for a special- 
ized, individual service, which is guid- 
ance if it is not teaching. They aim, I 
think, to be a step toward developing a 
new technique in assisting adult study, 
a technique in which the library shall 
not seem to be entering fields where 
its work competes with institutions 
more specialized for the job but shall 
undertake a fuller and more conscious 
cultivation of that educational field 
which has always been its own—the 
public within its doors and the books 
on its shelves. 

Thru such mediums, the public li- 
brary either is, or is to become, the uni- 
versity of the people; these are its 
courses and these men, authorities in 
their subjects, are its faculty in a kind 
of extension work which is adminis- 
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tered, if there is any administration, 
thru us. And at once we are brought to 
face difficulties fundamental and far 
reaching. Of all groups seeking educa- 
tion, the public library group is the 
most heterogeneous. Universities and 
colleges have always been selective in- 
stitutions ; their present tendency is to 
become more so—to select their stu- 
dent bodies not only upon the basis of 
past attainment, but also upon the esti- 
mated possibility of future progress. 
Tutorial classes, folk high schools and 
even extension lecture courses are apt 
to furnish a common denominator in 
similarity of craft training or work in- 
terest or of common aims. No such 
unifying force exercises itself in the 
public library, or, if it does, it is the 
measure of the defeat of our funda- 
mental purpose—to serve all classes, 
all colors, all types; to be, in short, a 
public library. 

Public library students begin where 
they are and aim at a goal they set 
for themselves. Must library study 
courses then be planned for that 
ancient specter, “the average reader?” 
How long we have been trying to make 
a composite photograph of him! A 
dozen people who recently asked for 


reading lists in some aspect of Eng-. 


lish literature ranged from a girl of 19 
who had not attended school since the 
fifth grade to a woman of 35, soon to 
present herself for the general exami- 
nation for a master’s degree, and in- 
cluded a Spanish woman barely able to 
speak or read English and a graduate 
of Moscow university who felt sure he 
would think very poorly of American 
classics when he came to know them. 
About the same number asking for lists 
on psychology included a college man 
who wanted “to devote the next three 
or four years to the subject,” and an- 
other man, not a grammar school grad- 
uate, who has been reading the maga- 
zine Psychology and wanted two or three 
books “not too systematic,” he said, 
because when he had finished a corre- 
spondence course in hypnotism, he was 
going to “start out” as a psychological 
lecturer and healer! (Even the public 


library’s adult education desk must 
sometimes refuse to enroll students!) 
Interior decorating may mean a beach 
cottage to furnish or all a reader’s 
slender capital invested in a shop. 

Who is the average reader? A night- 
mare creature, palpable, but not visible, 
akin to Maupassant’s horla, his trails 
are all about us, he devours our book 
funds, he controls our actions, he 
ravages our shelves. For him we 
economize on Virginia Woolf to buy 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, or cancel the 
Spectator to renew Popular Mechanics. 
But we never meet him face to face. It 
is to individuals we deal out books; 
men and women climb our stairs and 
pass thru our corridors; doctors. 
plumbers, teachers, life insurance 
agents, fathers and mothers use our 
reference rooms; college and _ high- 
school graduates, products of finishing 
schools, drop-outs from the grammar 
grades, readers and non-readers come 
to us for study lists. Every one of us 
knows that not all our years of serv- 
ice have yet brought us face to face 
with the average reader. Can we al- 
ways be positive we know him as well 
as we think? Surely we should con- 
fess that he has sometimes astonished 
us—has, maybe, reserved our one 
Travel diary of a philosopher or Sand- 
burg’s Lincoln for months ahead, and 
left duplicate copies of Harry Franck 
or Mr Bok to crowd the shelves. 

It is altogether wholesome, I think, 
that someone else should now and then 
envisage him; that not our guess, but 
another’s should aim at his personality. 
Each person who has made a reading- 
with-a-purpose list has made it, it 
seems, for a different type of average 
reader. Does this not mean that a 
fairly large group of actual men and 
women may have been served? Tho 
just as we must take it for granted that 
none of these courses is exactly what 
it would have been had its author made 
if for John Jones or Mary Smith, so we 
must not expect that it will be the best, 
or even a possible, list for every John 
Jones or Mary Smith who is interested 
in that subject. When I found the 














psychology list suited to a successful 
electrical. engineer, who had begun to 
feel cramped in his strictly technical 
mental environment, surely I could not 
with conscience give it also to the little 
waitress who had met a boy the night 
before who had talked about psy- 
chology “till, honest, he made me feel 
ignorant.” We must expect to modify, 
to change and adapt the lists to suit the 
varying abilities of library students. 
“Frontiers of knowledge” is designed 
to meet the request which comes to my 
desk most frequently—a_ general 
“brushing up” of the intellectual habili- 
ments. Yet in many cases Van Loon 
can better be substituted for Wells, 
Slosson for Sedgwick and Tyler, and the 
whole list down graded, not because 
one desires to withhold the best, but 
because to give what is too difficult is 
to withhold everything. 

That such change is often necessary, 
or that an up-grading may be equally 
desirable in this or other lists, does not 
seem to me in any sense to disqualify 
these reading courses. We are at the 
threshold of a most complex task, one 
with which institutions organized for 
its accomplishment are still dealing ex- 
perimentally after, not years, but cen- 
turies. If universities and colleges find 
small groups necessary to teach their 
carefully segregated students satis- 
factorily, we need hardly expect one 
study course to serve all of our much 
more varied public. 

I have found that meetings like this 
one are helpful as librarians bring to 
them their actual experience with the 
subject under discussion; that theories 
may frequently be beside the point, but 
that experience rarely is. So I am giv- 
ing you my personal experience, not be- 


cause it is unique or especially signifi-- 


cant, but because it is what I have to 
give. Anyone who is attempting to do 
intensified readers’ advisory work finds 
that the demands made upon her multi- 
ply beyond her ability to meet them, 
either in time or knowledge. She will 
call wherever it is possible upon these 
courses and upon every other available 
one—those from Smith, from Am- 
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herst, from Wellesley ; the carefully an- 
notated reading courses of the Amer- 
ican Institute of sacred literature with 
their illuminating questions; the 
A. L. A. and other general bibliogra- 
phies of all sorts—saying a special 
prayer of thankfulness for those which 
are annotated; popular aids such as 
Davies’ How to read history or Baker’s 
How to understand philosophy, Ben- 
nett’s Culture and a liberal education, 
and Morse’s Map of the world of 
knowledge; lists like the Viewpoint 
series, and Mrs Becker’s impression- 
istic ones; college catalogs which 
generously list texts; Bureau of edu- 
cation bulletins; and any and every 
available source. But in the main, how- 
ever much personal refreshment she 
may get from all these, she will find 
that most of the individuals who seek 
her want some specialized thing, which 
is not “child study” but how best to 
bring up Jane, aged seven, who is a 
tomboy, afraid of almost nothing, and 
Philip, aged three, who is afraid of 
everything but the caterpillars which 
terrify Jane; not “Pivotal figures in his- 
tory” but the historical backgrounds of 
Zionism, or all about Mary, Queen of 
Scots; not economics but the field of 
occupations for a woman with a head 
for figures; not English literature but 
the Elizabethan age, or Christ in the 
drama, or how to run a country news- 
paper. 

From such experience, I have come 


to certain hopes about the future de- 


velopment of our reading courses— 
hopes which seem to be in part realized 
already. There is a tradition that the 
most effective list is a short one, but I 
wish future lists might be expanded to 
admit of choice between the difficult 
and the simpler book—that in fairness 
both to the superior and the inferior 
student. I saw a list recently which 
appended what it frankly said were the 
primers of the subject. Some slight ex- 
pansion of the annotations would make 
the distinction plain. This brings me to 
two other suggestions, or to a two-fold 
suggestion, anticipated by the recent 
list on American education which 
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came into my hands while this paper 
was being written. Having called au- 
thorities in various fields to our aid, we 
want to use them as completely as pos- 
sible, not only for the thing which they 
do better than we, but also for the 
thing which has not already been done 
for us in a more general way. It does 
not seem to me that any of the courses 
save possibly Dr Russell’s on education 
have made enough use of the ability of 
the authors to annotate the books they 
list. We librarians ourselves are pretty 
well skilled at the impressionistic, slap- 
dash sort of thing—“a charming intro- 
duction to the field” “a vivid 
account” . . “essentials of the 
subject clearly and simply summar- 
ized”—such phrases have long been 
used for side-line coaching to urge re- 
luctant readers into the game, but they 
are not sufficiently serviceable for the 
self-directéd student who all too often 
needs to be told not only what to read 
but what to look for in what he reads, 
and what residue to expect from it. The 
questions of Dr Russell’s list seem to 
me exceedingly valuable, and they are 
the sort of thing that most of us would 
hesitate to attempt. 

Consideration of price and printing 
probably determines the number of 
pages for each course, but it seems to 
me that the introductory essay could 
be condensed or, in many instances, 
some essay or outline or survey already 
in print, often the author’s own work, 
substituted for it as the first book of the 
course, giving space for added stress on 
annotations and questions which would 
offer to the home student a certain 
measure of that real teaching and in- 
terpretation which the class-room stu- 
dent receives so abundantly. More de- 
tailed and expert annotation and lists 
of questions or summaries would also 
make the lists more widely serviceable, 
because the less gifted students could 
then use books which would seem too 
difficult for him if he were not so aided. 
At the same time, such a treatment 
would clear us from any possible sus- 
picion that our attempt to aid in 
democratizing knowledge is akin to the 


much advertised short cuts to showing 
off in public, dumbfounding one’s em- 
ployer or the board of directors, or be- 
coming the lion of the evening thru the 
use of aptly chosen quotations. I have 
a certain fear now that many of the 
booklets which go out in the general 
circulation are never followed beyond 
their own text. 

A natural desire to cover as wide a 
field as possible probably dictated the 
general nature of some of the early 
courses, but the more specific ones 
seem to prove the more useful. As the 
field of subject matter narrows, the 
number of possible, partly satisfied 
exactly increases, even tho the whole 
number of possible, partly satisfied 
readers is lessened. Only by choosing 
small units can we give richly, and it 
does seem important that with infinite 
stores at our command, we should not 
be niggardly. 

Every page of Mr Carleton’s Eng- 
lish literature shows that he realized 
the inadequacy of the final list he 
offers. The wise student, to be sure, 
could make his own ample list from the 
text as he proceeded, but does your 
faith hold that those students are 
many? I take it that only the compara- 
tively unread would go to that par- 
ticular course. They are often so 
pathetically literal, do so exactly what 
we seem to tell them to do! Mr Ben- 
nett does not believe that his Frontiers 
of knowledge will give a liberal educa- 
tion, tho unfortunately parts of the text 
excerpted, I think, from his previous 
essay with its extensive bibliographies, 
seem to say that he does. One could 
hope that all these lists, sponsored by 
libraries of the country, would deal 
fairly, and generously with the students 
who trust them. If the subject is too 
wide for treatment by this plan, let us 


‘say so frankly, and split it into such 


parts as a few books can fairly present. 
Let us hope that viewpoints may be 
defined, users envisaged as definitely as 
possible and no desire for sales records 
lead to cheapening of wares. 

You see that I have discussed the 
lists only from the point of view of the 
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adult education department because 
that is my only practical experience 
with them. The readers’ adviser has 
constant need of reading and study 
courses, as definite and varied as pos- 
sible.. Her more urgent need probably 
lies in those subjects which she can 
least easily outline from her own ex- 
perience. Biology, psychology, the 
physical sciences (one at a time, if pos- 
sible!), philosophy, politics, are likely 
to meet a more immediate need than 
literature, history and art, tho just at 
the present time, the list I would wel- 
come most gladly would be one on cor- 
rect English speech. Could the A. L. A., 
by securing the services of the best 
English teachers in the country, work 
out a plan of self grammar teaching 
from books, if books which can be used 
successfully have been written, I be- 
lieve it would do more to eliminate in- 
feriority complexes, promote happy 
human intercourse, and make endur- 
ing ties between the adult student and 
the library thari any other possible 
service. At least one applicant in every 
10 is seeking something of that sort, 
seeking it often with a very pressing 
human need back of the request—the 
man or woman who cannot advance in 
business; the wife whose professional 
husband is ashamed of her; the mother 
who sits in the kitchen when her 
daughter’s friends call; the lonely 
woman who is ashamed to join a club; 
the man who wants some “understand- 
ing” person to look over his letters to 
his fiancée—so simple a thing as the 
difference between “did” and “done,” 
“were” and “was,” “saw” and “seen,” 
“I” and “me,” would largely resolve 
their difficulties. Years of trying to 


teach English speech in formal classes 
brings me faint-hearted and without 
faith to the job of direction to methods 
of self-teaching in that subject. I 
think with yearning of the skill the 
A. L. A. might command for our aid. 
The list of “Readable Books,” now in 
hand, compiled from the joint experi- 
ences of many librarians, will be a 
great help in that and other directions, 
especially if annotated. Its publication 
is planned, and one trusts that it will 
be supplemented from time to time. 

All of you have experience in the use 
of Reading with a Purpose lists, much of 
it more generally applicable than mine. 
What happens to the list when it is 
placed on the open shelves of the cir- 
culation department where your pa- 
trons discover it for themselves, or 
seem to do so, along paths you have 
plotted? If they take out the booklet, 
do they follow it up with the books it 
advertises? What are the values of the 
courses in rural libraries? How do they 
influence book buying in small or large 
libraries? Is the wide sale they have 
in some libraries due to the lists or to 
the introductory essay? Do they have 
a place in college libraries where the 
direction of reading along any line may 
easily be placed in expert hands? What 
do technical and reference departments 
hope from them? Does anyone know of 
their use as a study club program? 
They seem to offer possibilities in that 
direction which might well be de- 
veloped. Can someone tell us what the 
A. L. A. plans regarding new lists are? 
All these matters are important to us 
all, and there is time left for discussion. 
Please be generous with your experi- 
ences. 
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Adolescent Reading and the Stevenson Room' 
Jean C. Roos, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio 


This adolescent group with which we 
work is a most fascinating and stimu- 
lating group. Alive and keen for new 
things, habits and interests not yet 
formed, ready for personal influence 
and contacts, ready to experiment; the 
librarian has one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities of leading these boys and girls 
into a multitude of unknown discov- 
eries and adventures. 

The tremendous importance of work- 
ing with young people is shown by the 
startling and illuminating figures 
which Mr Rush of Indianapolis gives 
in a paper on Reaching boys and girls 
out of school. He says: 


Recent figures from the U. S. Bureau of 
education indicate that 10,000,000 of Ameri- 
can children of school age are not attending 
school. Another authority has _ recently 
stated that, notwithstanding the _ rapid 
growth of high- school enrollment (700 per 
cent in late years), only 25 per cent of high- 
school age are in school, with approximately 
3,000,000 children outside of high school for 
every 1,000,000 in attendance. The commis- 
sioner of education from New York state 
asserts that out of every 25 pupils of school 
age only 10 (40 per cent )complete the eight 
grades, and of these only two (or eight per 
cent) finish high school. He furthermore 
states that less than 75 per cent of our 
pupils have the benefit of schooling up to 14 
years of age and that much less than 50 per 
cent of our young people between 14 and 20 
are in schools of any kind. If these figures 
are fairly typical and representative, we may 
raise these questions—out of every 100 chil- 
dren entering the first grade, where in the 
educational world are the 60 per cent who 
stop school before or at the close of the 
eighth grade; where are the additional 30 
per cent who do not complete their high- 
school work, and the further eight per cent 
who fall by the wayside before the final two 
per cent reach college? 


These figures plainly prove that it is 
necessary to begin further back than 
the date of leaving school; to begin 
constructive measures of interesting 
the boys and girls in reading while 
they are still in the children’s rooms 
and elementary school libraries rather 
than to use salvaging methods later. 





1Paper given at_the Children’s Librarians seat", 
Tri-state meeting, Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 21, 1925. 


Two boys came into the library last 
week, both of them wanted thrilling 
adventure stories.* After finding them 
several to look over, I asked them what 
school they were from. “Aw, you 
don’t learn nothing in school” one of 
them said, “what good will it do you, 
it don’t help none”; the other added, 
“We're looking for jobs.” Here is the 
librarian’s opportunity. Both these boys 
are coming voluntarily to the library; 
they like to read altho it is a “moyie 
thriller” story. If we can make our 
contact vital enough, take time to be 
interested in what they are doing, we 
have a starting point. I admit that this 
is a slow, uphill process but if we want 
these young people to go up hill instead 
of down. hill, it has to be by plodding, 
patient and painstaking work. 

We all know the pleasure of working 
with the boys and girls who come 
regularly to the library, those who are 
reading good books. With this group, 
we get quick returns in introducing 
them to new kinds of books, and we 
have a satisfactory feeling of some- 
thing accomplished. But the older boy 
of 13 or 14 who comes in with a gang, 
idly turns the pages of the Popular 
Mechanics and watches the children’s li- 
brarian out of the corner of his eye and 
who is ready for mischief at the first 
opportunity; or the slow groups in 
school who are not interested in his- 
tory, geography or books; the boys 
who are mechanically minded, who 
stay in school because of the shops,— 
what are we doing to interest them in 
books? It is beginning at this zero 
point, a discouraging one, it is work- 
ing with these groups while we have 
them in our branch libraries and 
schools that is going to help solve the 
problem of keeping the boys and girls 
in school and to help solve the problem 
of adolescent reading. 

A great many of these young people 
have hobbies. To be sure, it may be 
only detective stories or movie heroes, 
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but sometimes it is radio, photography, 
carpentry or science. If, as the result 
of all our working, we could stimulate 
a boy or girl to be an enthusiast over 
something, it would help amazingly as a 
point of contact. 

The question arises, is it worth while 
to spend time on the young people who 
will never be real workers or leaders? 
How do we know that they will not be? 
. You remember the story of Newton 
who was considered a slow pupil. Had 
he lived in these days of tests and 
measurements, he would probably have 
been placed in our “Z” division. He 
showed no aptitude for anything until 
he became interested in the principles 
of higher mathematics. 

If we could have a shelf, a corner or 
a room which we might call our “In- 
vestment” corner, (quoting Dallas 
Lore Sharp) and where something or 
somebody would continually attract 
the attention of these so-called inter- 
mediates! Perhaps a picture, an opened 
book showing an attractive illustration, 
a specimen brought in by a borrower 
might interest them, at any rate a 
changing bait to attract. There has to 
be continual but unobtrusive watchful- 
ness over such a corner with plenty of 
good cheer, good fellowship and time 
to talk with the young people and, of 
course, a person in charge who is in- 
terested and who understands young 
people and who knows the books suited 
to that age. And the books for that 
“Investment” corner (altho the young 
people should never know it by that 
name) should be changing and should 
have the three dimensions, length, 
breadth and height; length to include 
some stepping stones or mediocre 
books to attract the slow reader; 
breadth to include books of travel, bi- 
ography, hobbies, plays etc.; and 
height to reach to the classics in fine 
illustrated editions. Having these 
specially chosen books together gives 
an opportunity for the more effective 
work of offering these young people 
greater variety and choice than a hur- 
ried casual look over the shelves by an 
assistant could possibly do, 
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Who is to be considered an inter- 
mediate, who is to use these books, 
where should the dividing line be, 
when should a juvenile borrower be 
given an adult card, at the age of 14 or 
15, or grades 8 or 9? Would it not be 
easier to follow the plan of the schools, 
making the division mental develop- 
ment or grade, rather than age? A boy 
aged 14 who is in the tenth grade or 
second year high school is far more 
ready for adult books than a boy 15 
who is still in the 7B. 

Perhaps in a large library, the chil- 
dren’s librarian would supervise the 
high-school browsing corner of the in- 
termediate shelf. [t might be placed in 
a corner between the children’s and 
adult rooms. If in the adult room there 
could be a trained librarian to work with 
young people, one who knows chil- 
dren’s literature and who has a wide 
background of reading, the problem of 
adolescent reading in the adult room 
would be less difficult to solve. 

In some libraries, there is a mark on 
the back of a book, such as a green star, 
to show the suitability of a book for 
young people; others issue intermediate 
cards and some have the juvenile 
cards O.K.ed by the children’s libra- 
rian if the borrower wishes to draw 
adult books. 

This brings up the question of 
whether these devices tend to bring 
the children into the adult room or does 
it lead back into the children’s rooms? 
Altho there must be rules to govern 
the use of these books, and a rule is 
never a rule until it is broken, the main 
point should be the individual. One 
morning there were two juvenile bor- 
rowers in the Stevenson room, both in 
the eighth grade. One wanted a school 
story and had read those in the chil- 
dren’s room, the other wanted a book 
by Terhune. Both the boys went back 
into the children’s room for their 
second choice, perfectly content. An- 
other example is that of a mother who 
brought in her three children, one of 
high-school age and two younger. She 
assured me that the boy aged 12, in the 
eighth grade, read “way beyond his 
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years,” which being interpreted means 
that he was reading western stories. I 
brought books from both collections 
but his choice was one from the chil- 
dren’s room and he went into that 
room himself for his other book. 

We take it for granted that we have 
other measurements of work aside from 
circulation. Surely if we succeed in 
having a boy really enjoy a good book 
or can arouse an interest in one which 
will lead him out of a “western story 
rut,” we ought to have a gold star on 
our circulation count. 

The new Cleveland public library 
building has made possible a new room, 
an experiment in work with young 
people. The room is called the Steven- 
son room and is for young people of 
high-school age whether in high school 
or not. In naming this new room, we 
decided to find out from the high- 
school students themselves what names 
would appeal to them and what kind of 
a room they would enjoy. Over 80 
names were suggested such as, the 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich room, the 
Thomas Hughes room, the R. L. Stev- 
enson room, the Roosevelt room, the 
Magic Gateway, the Paradise of 
Eternal Youth, Opportunity Realm, 
etc. 

Quoting from their suggestions: 

“T think the Renaissance room would be a 
most fitting name. It denotes a period of 
time when the people began to learn of new 
ideas in the arts and education. The renais- 
sance period of a person is when he goes to 
high school.” From another, “Hidden Treas- 
ures is a suitable name for this room be- 
cause in books you really have found treas- 
ures you have never known. You are a dis- 
coverer for you have dug up a treasure for 
yourself.” “A Haven for Refugees from high 
school is what this room will be. Refugees 
from the lands of algebra, English and ge- 
ometry. This room should have good books 
and magazines for recreation and a limited 
number of reference books. We are trying 
to get away from school for the time being.” 
“When one hears the name of Theodore 
Roosevelt one thinks of adventure, truth, 
honesty, patriotism and humor. His name 
above the door of a library room would sug- 
gest a room filled with books of the highest 
quality which would give us knowledge, 
pleasure and inspiration. 


Such are a few of the reactions from 
the young people themselves. 

The name of Robert Louis Steven- 
son was chosen because it seemed to 
make the most universal appeal to the 
young people, the appeal of romance 
and adventure. In this room we are try- 
ing to gather together many things in 
which young people are interested and 
pictures which they will enjoy. One 
beautiful gift stands as the magnet of 
interest. This is a model of the ship 
North Carolina, a full rigged ship with 
every smallest detail complete and 
with a wealth of historical background. 
An original sixteenth century Italian 
choral manuscript with its lovely il- 
luminated lettering, two old colorful 
Blaew maps of Asia and Africa with 
decorations of sea monsters and wilder- 
ness animals (one lad asked if the 
mariners turned out of their course 
when these monsters appeared), and 
an old colorful print of Perry’s Victory 
on Lake Erie are other treasures. The 
original N. C. Wyeth _ illustrations, 
three from Stevenson’s David Balfour 
and one from Stevenson’s Black Arrow 
with their color and action give great 
delight to both young people and 
adults. These are loaned to us thru the 
courtesy of Scribner’s. Since the open- 
ing of the room, a Stevenson tablet in 
silver, a small copy of the one which 
has been placed at the Saranac Lake‘ 
cottage by the Stevenson society, has 
been given to the room, also an etching 
of Edinburgh castle. A high-school 
boy has recently presented a clay 
model of Mars, his own work. 

Adjoining is the Lewis Carroll room 
for children; the wide open friendly 
door between is significant of the spirit 
of the relation of the two rooms. Books 
for parents and teachers are to be found 
in both places, so that these rooms are 
used interchangeably by teachers, 
parents and children, for who knows 
better than the children’s librarian when 
the children are ready to browse in an 
adult collection? 

The books in this room are chosen 
primarily for recreational reading and 
the collection is built around the in- 














terests of young people, using a great 
variety of titles and types of books. 
Here are found the great favorites in 
the best illustrated editions, such as: 

Blackmore, Lorna’ Doone, illustrated by 
Wheelwright; Cooper, Last of the Mohicans, 
illustrated by Wyeth; Dickens, Tale of two 
cities, illustrated by Dunn; Dumas, Three 
musketeers, illustrated by Wheelwright; 
Hawthorne, Scarlet letter, illustrated by 
Thomson; Melville, Moby Dick, illustrated 
by Schaeffer; Porter, Scottish chiefs, illus- 
trated by Wyeth; Scott, The talisman, illus- 
trated by Vedder; Stevenson, Black arrow, 
illustrated by Wyeth. 

Also, tales of romance and adventure 
and life at sea, like 

Brooks, Luca Sarto; Hawes, Dark frigate; 
Hemon, Maria Chapdelaine; Masefield, Sard 
Harker; Paine, Lost ships and lonely seas; 
Vachell, Fishpingle; Verrill, Real story of a 
whaler 
are part of the collection. Scientific 
books like 

Slosson, Keeping up with science; Sco- 
ville, Everyday adventures; Fabre, Wonder 
book. of chemistry; Lewis, Astronomy for 
young people 
are found on our shelves. 

What young person will not read a 
book of travel like Kent’s Voyaging or 
Rusk’s Tales of a western mountaineer, 
or biography similar to Paine’s Boy’s 
life of Mark Twain, Barrie’s Margaret 
Ogilvy, and Lagerlof’s Marbacka? 

There are also a few reference books, 
books that supplement school assign- 
ments, books that teachers and parents 
will find suggestive to use with young 
people in their teens. 

One way of interesting the high- 
school boys and girls in the Stevenson 
room is the plan of having them design 
a block print suitable for lists, book- 
plates, or for any publicity in connec- 
tion with the room. We are at present 
working with the head of the art de- 
partment of the Cleveland public 
schools, who is taking it up with the 
special art groups in the high schools. 
We are using our ship model North 
Carolina as a motif, thus bringing the 
students to the room for the first con- 
tact. The designs are to be sent to the 
library for display and selection will be 
made by popular vote, subject to the 
judgment of a committee. 
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We are experimenting in the schools 
with a follow-up card which we are 
asking all pupils who are leaving 
school to fill out, both those who are 
graduating and those who are leaving 
to go to work. We are asking for name, 
address, if they have a library card and 
where, if: they have none would they 
not like a card of introduction to a 
branch library. This information is 
secured by the school librarians. The 
information on these cards is then fol- 
lowed up by the branch libraries and 
the main library. 

We do not expect to take care of 
great numbers in the Stevenson room 
nor do we want to take these boys and 
girls away from their neighborhood 
branches. We want this room to be 
used by the young people of high- 
school age who are working in down- 
town offices and factories, who are not 
using branch libraries and who per- 
haps are occasional borrowers at the 
main library. We want it to supple- 
ment the high-school libraries and to 
be a laboratory for teachers and 
parents. It is an experimental room 
where we hope to stimulate the reading 
interests of young people not only 
those who come to us from the chil- 
dren’s rooms and who have the back- 
ground for absorbing good literature, 
but also those who have read little and 
need to be introduced to books and 
who need a great deal of individual 
guidance. We hope, too, to reach the 
boy and girl who are leaving school and 
to be ready to assist these young 
people who are continuing their educa- 
tion by their own efforts. 

To the boy, who comes back and asks 
for the book recommended to him the 
previous week and who tells how much 
he liked or how much he disliked it; to 
the boy that can be made to feel that 
there is a book he will want the next 
time and the next, gradually widening 
his scope of interest; to that boy, read- 
ing is a source of inspiration and pleas- 
ure and a real education, and it is for 
that boy that the Stevenson room for 
young people is organized. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


Same Books with Different Titles 

“Two new books by Breasted and 
Robinson.” This is what I heard and 
I bought them, but nowhere except in 
the books themselves is it stated that 
they are the same as Ancient times and 
Modern Europe. It seems hardly fair 


_to pay $5 apiece for the same books in 


a little different form. The Conquest of 
civilization has a new preface and some 
minor changes. The authors them- 
selves are perfectly frank in the intro- 
duction and if you have the books in 
hand, there could be no misunderstand- 
ing. People ought to know beforehand 
that these books—Conquest of civili- 
zation and the Ordeal of civilization, 
are practically the same as the school 
books Ancient times and Modern 
Europe. 
LIBRARIAN 


Editor, LrprarigEs: 

Very recently the Publisher's Weekly 
has been calling attention to the ques- 
tion of ethics in advertising in connec- 
tion with the publication of the Little 
Blue Books. Whether it be a question 
of ethics or not, I believe it would be 
helpful to many librarians to have their 
attention called to certain points about 
two other new publications. 

The new thirteenth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, so-called, is 
merely a reissue of the eleventh edition 
plus a three volume supplement and 
an entirely new index volume covering 
the entire 31 volumes. By reading 
very carefully the entire text of the 
full-page ads relating to this publica- 
tion one discovers that this is so. But 
why not call it a supplement instead of 
a new edition? I know of at least one 
private individual who was misled into 
purchasing the thirteenth edition under 
the supposition that it was a complete 
new edition. 

Harper and Brothers have been ad- 
vertising “The Human Adventure” by 
Breasted and Robinson. Volume one 
of this work by James H. Breasted 
called The Conquest of Civilization is 
a new edition of that author’s Ancient 


Times published by Ginn & Co. with a 
very limited amount of change and re- 
copyrighted by Harper. Yet one fails 
to find any mention of this fact in their 
advertising. 
Witrarp P. Lewis 

. Librarian 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N. H 





Up or Down? 


Editor of Lrprarigs: 

Wherever, as in the case of thin 
books, it is necessary for the book- 
binder to letter a book lengthwise, on 
the back, there seems to be absolutely 
no agreement, at least in the writer’s 
experience, as to whether the lettering 
shall run up or down. Since lettering of 
this kind is useful only in the case of a 
book on the shelf, in relation to other 
books, its status as a “table-book” need 
not be considered. 

Whereas no arguments seem cogent 
for the practice of lettering up (unless 
you know that a book is to be shelved 
above the line of ordinary vision), 
there is at least one good reason for 
lettering down: that as an individual of 
average height stands in front of an 
average library book-shelf, fully three- 
fourths of the books before him are 
below the level of his eyes, and there- 
fore the title of at least these three- 
fourths may be more easily read down 
than up, for the obvious reason that 
reading down follows the normal trend, 
whereas the attempt to read lettering 
which runs up, on the back of a book 
below the level of vision, is a flat con- 
tradiction of a natural process. 

Agreement, however, is the chief 
essential, and, if Congress will make it 
mandatory for every publisher, book- 
binder and librarian to practice uni- 
formity in this matter, such an edict, 
whichever way it reads, should have 
the cheerful support of all progressive 
librarians, including, I hope 

Rosert K. SHaw 
Librarian 


Worcester, Mass. 














Who Knows? 


Editor, L1iprarigs: 

I am sending a protest for LrprartEs 
to use, a reaction of mine against some 
of the things that ought not to be. 
These are sentiments that are pretty 
general among younger workers in the 
profession—those of us who are col- 
lege graduates with the book-loving 
background, which that usually im- 
plies, and the belief in the worthwhile- 
ness of librarianship when discrimin- 
atingly and intelligently handled. But 
we have seen too many of our profes- 
sional superiors doing things in ways 
that are obviously wrong, have seen 
intelligent patrons affronted by ad- 
herence to a rule to the point of ab- 
surdity, have seen good material in a 
staff member wasted by arbitrary forc- 
ing into a position she is not suited to 
fill to the best advantage, and all the 
rest. I suppose there are those among 
the old workers in the field who have 
felt the same inward protest and have 
done what they could to eliminate and 
better conditions, but where such 
things are, too much cannot be said 
against them. I therefore lift my voice, 
also. 

I am a graduate of one of the best 
colleges and of one of the leading li- 
brary schools, and have had nearly four 
years’ experience in library service. 
Perhaps my experience has been un- 
usually unfortunate, but I was so dis- 
heartened by the librarianship I wit- 
nessed that I voluntarily resigned from 
the profession. What have you to say? 
Are you all as hopelessly unintelligent? 

DISILLUSIONED 





An Important Publication 

A publication of utmost importance 
to all libraries, as well as to every asso- 
ciation and individual interested in 
European affairs, has just been issued 
by the Reference Service on Interna- 
tional Affairs of the American library 
in Paris. It is a bibliography of the 
uropean 


official publications of all the 
countries. 
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The principal current publications of 
each government have been listed, ar- 
ranged by ministries. In each case, the 
list is preceded by an introductory 
note, giving information as to the State 
printing office or official printers, as 
well as the addresses of one or two 
book-dealers. Prices are given and it is 
usually stated how the publications 
listed can be obtained. 

Under the heading, General adminis- 
tration, is given a description of the 
official journals. Under the heading, 
Parliament, is listed the most impor- 
tant publications connected with this 
body. Under each ministry is given a 
list of the yearbooks, periodicals and 
other serial publications. Single publi- 
cations, as a rule, are not cited. Peri- 
odical publications which no longer ap- 
pear have been listed only when still 
presenting’ some feature of special 
interest. 

A complete list has been established 
of the diplomatic documents issued by 
the ministry of foreign affairs of each 
country, except for France and Italy, 
where previous bibliographies already 
exist, and for Germany, where a bibli- 
ography is being prepared by the libra- 
rian of the Foreign office at Berlin. The 
bibliography is issued in mimeo- 
graphed form, and is limited to 100 
copies. The price is $10. Further in- 
formation concerning it may be had 
from the Reference Service on Inter- 
national Affairs of the American Li- 
brary in Paris, 10, rue de l’Elysée. 





The curator of libraries of Baroda, 
India, has received a letter of com- 
mendation from Colonel J. M. Mitchell, 
secretary of the United Kingdom 


‘Trust, Dunfermline, Scotland. 


Colonel Mitchell says: 


The history and development of the li- 
brary system of Baroda are extremely in- 
teresting and allowing for the difference of 
conditions, I think it is fair to say that at 
least as much progress has been achieved 
there as in Great Britain. Of particular in- 
terest are the system of establishing village 
libraries and the establishment of the library 
coéperative stores. 
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The New A. L. A. President 


EARLY 20 years ago, a group of 

librarians, guests at a convocation 
luncheon at the University of Chicago, 
were discussing library ideas in the fore- 
front of their craft at the time. The 
earnestness of the speakers attracted the 
attention of a nearby professor of the 
university who became interested also in 
the ideas under discussion. At the close 
of the conversation, he remarked, “You 
librarians are moving faster in this mat- 
ter than are the school people.” 

The professor was George H. Locke, 
dean of the department of education of 
the university and known as a progres- 
sive educator, always ready to take the 
next step as soon as solid ground for the 
movement appeared. 

One is led to wonder if that discus- 
sion and the fearlessness of the claim 
made at the time for the library as an 
effective part of the educational move- 
ment may not be counted as the first 
definite influence that led to the election 


of Mr Locke as president of the A. L. A. 
in 1926. At any rate, it was not long 


until he was counted as a library man and 
at his selection as librarian of Toronto in 


1908, those who had known him pre- 
viously felt sure that a new force was to 
be reckoned with in the library world. 


Mr Locke was born and reared in 
Canada, was graduated from the Uni- 


versity of Toronto; later, a resident stu- 
dent and professor for some years in the 
eastern part of the United States (a dis- 
tinct locality of the continent), and after- 
wards an effective member of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago in the years 
of its marvelous beginnings ynder the 
presidency of that great educationalist, 
William Rainey Harper. After a con- 
nection of two years with a Boston pub- 
lishing house, he returned to Canada 
on leave of absence as a professor at 
McGill university in Montreal, and was 
invited to his present post in 1908 as 
head of the leading library of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

Mr Locke is outstandingly a Canadian 
—witness his address at the Exeter meet--- 
ing of the British Library Association, - 
his splendid work in the Canadian clubs, 
national and local, the Canadian authors’ 
association, and his equally fine work for 
his country in the direful days of the 
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ear. And because of all these things in 
his career, he fits more nearly into the 
real meaning of the term American than 
do any of his predecessors. 

The Public library of Toronto was not 
a leading library when Mr Locke went 
there; it was old, conservative, and while 
scholarly in contents, was inactive. Now 
with a main building, a Boys’ and Girls’ 
House and 14 branches, the library 
touches every interest in Toronto. The 
city is served thru 290,678 cardholders 
having access to 464,732v. from which 
were lent for home use last year, 2,145,- 
250v. at a cost of $352,478. 

Next year will be a trying one for the 
new president whose duties as such will 
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be increased naturally in form and num- 
ber, and in addition he will be host to 
A. L. A. The invitation to hold 
the 1927 meeting in Toronto was ac- 
cepted last winter by this year’s execu- 
tive board, a situation which no other 
president has had to mect since the days 
of President Winsor in 1878. One sec- 
tion of A. L. A. is now larger than was 
the entire A. L. A. then. But if anyone 


can manage it satisfactorily, George H. 
Locke will do so. He will measure up in 


ability to the best of his predecessors, 
with his fine sense of humor giving a 
sparkle to the grim office he has accepted 
at the behest of the largest number of 
votes ever received for the presidency of 
the A. L. A. 





The Anniversary Meeting 


gd THE days “when we were very 


young,” a frequent entertainment in 
everyone’s experience was a debate on 
the idea, There is more pleasure in pur- 
suit than in possession. For three 
years many, many persons touching 
library service more or less remotely in 
America have at one time or another 
indulged in the belief that a fiftieth an- 
niversary meeting of A. L. A. would be 
a culminating point in “man’s joy in 
his labor.” 

The meeting has come—and gone. 
And one wonders. It was the biggest 
meeting yet, with more people in evi- 
dence everywhere than afforded com- 
fort—meetings, round-tables, sections, 
committees everywhere, all the time, 
despite the year-long plea for more free 
time for discussions and conferences. 
These meetings were all interesting 
and helpful, doubtless, but so they 
would be at any other time, leaving 
this particular time free for—thinking 


thru, for measuring, for weighing the 
things said and done that naturally be- 
longed to such a time and such an occa- 
sion—to find out why some things were 
as they were, and some things were not 
as one rather expected they would be. 

The foreign delegates were received 
cordially and sincerely. This was as it 
should be. Everyone joined in that. 
The roll of achievement of individuals 
was stressed at times, but nowhere was 
a presentation made of the different 
phases of development after the A. L. 
A. was founded—the years of develop- 
ment of bibliography, of library asso- 
ciations, of commissions, the period of 
state work—of such meetings as that 
of Magnolia Beach, of Portland, of 
Natragansett Pier, of Minnetonka, 
Bretton Woods, Louisville. A. L. A. 
history was made at all of these. Other 
gatherings of note—St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Ottawa, Saratoga, Colorado 
Springs—contributed to the fibre of li- 
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brarianship, to an exposition of leader- 
ship that should not only not be for- 
gotten by those participating but 
should be made clear to the new re- 
cruits. These were all worthy of being 
extolled on an occasion of taking meas- 
urements. 

It would be impossible, of course, to 
agree on a roll of honor for the whole 
period of 50 years, but merely to have 
named certain forces that held the 
torch aloft at various periods in the 
journey from the long ago would have 
rejoiced many to whom as yet after 
many years they are only names—Bis- 
coe, Nina Browne, Dana, Dewey, Gard- 
ner Jones, Andrews, Richardson, to 
name a few whose names are authority 
in print, that one wished might have 
been at times in evidence in the process 
of the celebration. People wanted to 
see them. Then a word of Hosmer, 


Iles, West-Elmendorf, Marvin, and 
Utley, Gillis, Hutchins; Legler, Spen- 
cer—to name a few others deserving 
mention somewhere, would have called 
to the minds of many, fine work, words 
of counsel, friendly assistance and 
cheer that were welcome in the days 
before “arrival.” Did anyone hear of 
the work of the American Library In- 
stitute, of the Library department of 
the N. E. A. and other educational 
groups? Or even the stimulating, if 
even at times irritating, “Hated Rival?” 

“It was a lovely meeting.” So it 
was. And perhaps what else was 
wanted was not possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Still one wonders what 
would have been produced if these 
other days and other men had not been. 
Well, so be it. 


God’s balance watched by angels 
Is hung across the sky. 





Book Week 


OOK Week for Children is now 
about 12 years old and the space 
covered by this time is sufficient to 
show results. There has been much 
attention given and a tremendous lot 
of work done in these annual occasions 
and it would be quite worth the effort 
for someone to make a survey of the 
question with the object of appraising 
it, to determine the results that have 
accrued and to map out lines to be fol- 
lowed from such results, either in fu- 
ture development of plans that have 
been successful or, perhaps, to direct 
into new paths, that might seem to be 
more advantageous, in developing the 
reading habit among young people. 
Mr Morgan of the N. E. A. in his 
Atlantic City address, gave a very 
sordid picture of what young people 


for Children 


. were reading from the supply afforded 


them by news-stands all over the coun- 
try. ‘The outlook from such reading 
cannot but give every thinking citizen 
pause as to the future of these young 
people. The ability to read is a power- 
ful weapon to put into the hands of 
young people and without the develop- 
ment, at the same time, of moral sense, 
may be called a dangerous weapon. 
Someone has said that knowledge is 
power, but knowledge without right 
principles to guide it makes a powerful 
villain. ° 

What we make children like is far 
more important than what we make 
them learn. A varied diet is better for 
the mental being as a varied diet is best 
for the physical being, and as the wise 
guardian of children’s welfare imbues 




















them with an idea of being large and 
strong by eating substantial food, so 
the guardians of children’s reading 
might instill in the same young people 
the desire for manly attributes, strong 
mental powers and reaching of achieve- 
ment from what they read, as well as to 
provide them with the very proper 
pleasure and happiness which comes 
from the provisions which are made 
for them in children’s rooms, children’s 
collections, library occasions and the 
like, of which one hears every day. 
This idea is undoubtedly growing in 
the minds of those charged with chil- 
dren's reading as there seems to be less 
of the entertainment feature in the cele- 
bration of Children’s Book Week. 

A librarian in a smaller library not 
far from Chicago, in speaking of what 
she was proposing for Book Week, 
said that the readers from the eighth, 
ninth and tenth grades would have a 
library session set aside for them at the 
library where they might in a conversa- 
tional way discuss the books which 
they had read during the past year, 
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giving their likes and dislikes and opin- 
ions and preferences without any at- 
tempt to make a record. New books 
for the younger children were to be 
openly displayed and talked about. 
Her aim in this was to get away from 
the picture-show spirit which seemed 
to her was creeping into Book Week 
observances at times. There is some- 
thing in this and she has promised to 
give. LiprariEs an account of it, if the 
experiment is a success. 

Whatever the final results of Book 
Week, there can be no question of the 
large amount of earnest and sincere 


,and effective work which has been put 


into the idea and the space of time 
covered by this, as was said before, is 
sufficiently long to make it worthwhile 
to ask for results. 

The major part of Lrprartes for this 
month, aside from A. L. A. reports, is 
devoted to discussion of children and 
reading. Those who have essayed to 
speak are authorities in their line and 
their material is well worth consider- 
ation. 





A Wonderful Souvenir Volume 


An interesting document is_ the 
volume that was presented to the 
A. L. A. by the Boston public library 
at the anniversary meeting in Phila- 
delphia on Wednesday, October 6, last. 

This bulky quarto volume was com- 
piled by Dr Justin Winsor, the first 
president of the A. L. A., 1876-1885, 
who was at the time librarian of the 
Boston public library. In it, he placed 
the letters, leaflets, circulars, etc., thru 
and by which the meeting of librarians 
at Philadelphia in 1876 was brought 
about, covering the period from April 


to October, 1876, and thru which the 

first steps of A. L. A. can be traced. 
There seems to have been a confer- 

ence between Mr Winsor and Mr 





Dewey in the first instance, resulting 
in a decision to send a letter to a se- 
lected group of persons asking them to 
join in a call for a library meeting in 
Philadelphia. The answers to this re- 
quest are enlightening. Names which 
are almost forgotten even by the elders 
of the craft are written boldly to their 
consent to the proposal. Only one dis- 
senting note is given. A noted man in 
his day “looked with distrust on mixing 
the methods of bibliographers, which 
are patient effort and exactness, with 
the methods of the stump speaker!” 

A circular call bearing some 15 or 
20 names, announcing the meeting, was 
sent out from the office of Mr Ley- 
poldt, at that time publisher of Pub- 
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lishers’ Weekly, who had consented to 
allow this use of his list of libraries, at 
that time the most complete list since it 
was the only one in existence. 

The letters bear various suggestions 
for programs and discussions offered 
by librarians over the country extend- 
ing west as far as St. Louis, Chicago 
and Cincinnati. Dr Poole was much 
concerned lest the effort should not 
succeed and so follow the fate of the 
meeting of ’53. Many others whose 
names were high on the list of subse- 
quent achievement gave voice to ideas 
as to how and what things should and 
should not be done, which sounds much 
as “the voice of today” always does. 

The volume is full of possibilities for 
discussion and much interest, and real 
knowledge of affairs gleaned from it 
might be made the basis for records of 
value for future direction. 





Greetings to Mrs Theresa West 
Elmendorf 


In a midwest city, years .ago, a 
librarian proved false to his trust. The 
position he had attained in the library 
world brought the white light of pub- 
licity on the spot where he stood, 
showing the situation that had resulted 
from the temptations which beset him, 
tho then, as never, did it show the 
exigencies of the case which turned a 
man respected by many, an eminent 
citizen, into a fugitive from justice. 

Second in command in this library 
was a woman of rare grace, much cul- 
ture and high ideals. To her, the be- 
wildered trustees of the library turned 
for assistance and service in directing 
the affairs of the library of which they 
had proved such poor trustees. Calmly, 
with a sheath of dignity that brooked 
no idle curiosity, with an unfailing 
courtesy and a belief in her work, she 
stepped into the breach where she 
labored for a number of years. Under 
the direction of Theresa West, the Mil- 
waukee public library took its position 
in the front rank of the real libraries of 
the day, bringing honor and position in 


library circles to the charming woman 
who later became the. first woman 
president of the American Library 
Association. (See P. L. 16: 249, 17: 199.) 

Carried on by the mutations of time 
to ever widening fields of usefulness, 
Miss West, who in 1896, became Mrs 
H. W. Elmendorf, spent a year in Eng- 
land where her husband was manager 
of the London branch of Library 
Bureau. Mr Elmendorf became libra- 
rian of the Public library, Buffalo, in 
1897. On the death of her husband, in 
1900, Mrs Elmendorf took the position 
of vice-librarian of the institution. Her 
work in the Buffalo public library, in 
the New York state library association, 
in the bibliographical field occupied by 
the American Library Association, Mrs 
Elmendorf’s record is too well known 
for comment. No one who witnessed or 
took part in the proceedings of the 
AmericanLibrary Association in Otta- 
wa, 1912, will forget the gracious and 
splendid conduct of that memorable 
meeting under the presidency of Mrs 
Elmendorf. 

Now after 20 years of faithful, ef- 
fective service in the Buffalo public 
library, Mrs Elmendorf retires, 
crowned with a record of work well 
done, with a professional faithfulness 
without a mar. Her many friends will 
wish for her a long period of restful 
time, full of pleasure, full of cheer and 
with no diminution of that splendid in- 
tellectual vigor which has made such a 
notable contribution to American li- 
brarianship.and which has given its 
possessor a real joy in her work. 





A bill placing a-luxury tax on to- 
bacco was passed by the state legis- 
lature of Louisiana recently, to provide 
additional revenue for the use of the 
public schools. There “was strong 
opposition on the part of the tobacco 
interests but those who had the educa- 
tional interests of the children of 
Louisiana at heart carried it thru. A 
campaign of six weeks’ constant effort 
finally passed the bill by one majority. 
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The first general session opened on 
Monday evening in the convention hall 
of the Chelsea hotel, an admirable place 
for such a meeting. “In the unavoid- 
able absence of the governor,” a most 
delightful welcome was given to the 
visitors by Dr Darnell of Atlantic 
City, responded to by President Bel- 
den. Messages of greeting were re- 
ceived from the presidents of the 
American bankers association, Ameri- 
can federation of labor, General federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, the National 
education association and the National 
congress of parents and teachers. Mrs 
Reeve was the only one of the group 
who was present and quite charmed 
everyone by the sincere appeal which 
she made for codperation between the 
two organizations. 

A message from William Green, 
president, American federation of labor, 
was read: 


On behalf of the American federation 
of labor I welcome this opportunity to ex- 
tend greetings to the American Library As- 
sociation in the commemoration of your fif- 
tieth anniversary. 

We look to your organization as the sup- 
plementary agency of our public school sys- 
tem in making freely available for all, edu- 
cational opportunities that will meet their 
individual needs. As succeeding generations 
pass thru our public schools there is in- 
creasing realization that education is not 
completed in any formal discipline or school 
but is a continuing process which parallels 
creative life. What we ask for the schools 
is to give us the method by which the va- 
rious situations and experiences of life and 
work may be made educational opportun- 
ities for continuous growth. Both are tools 
for realizing this objective. Labor is there- 
fore much concerned that its cultural needs 
should be included in the data that serve to 
formulate the plans and policies of libraries. 

Our children are in the public schools, 
technical institutions and universities, and 
as wage earners we are developing oppor- 
tunities for adult education whereby we can 
bring the aid of information to bear upon 
our daily problems. Underlying these va- 
rious efforts more powerful even than the 
desire for material advancement,’ is the in- 


vincible urge for an opportunity to render 
more distinguished service. It is in this ele- 
ment of craftsmanship that carpenters, ar- 
tists, poets, and structural iron workers 
demonstrate their essential kinship. For, 
as Professor Jacks has said, “It is only as 
a laborer that man is either capable of ed- 
ucation or worthy of it.” 


A message from Francis G. Blair, 


‘president, National Education Associa- 


tion, said: 

Whatever seeming turmoil there may be 
in the emotional. and intellectual life of to- 
day, and whatever other remedies may be 
wisely applied, I am convinced that most of 
these difficulties, both in the present and 
in the past, arise out of the fact that so 
many people have never learned how to 
select and read a book. Wherever we can 
fix a habit of selecting and reading worth 
while books, the emotional and intellectual 
life of the home, the community and the 
nation will be strengthened. 

The work of organizing libraries and 
training librarians is in this large sense a 
very fundamental work in the building of 
better character and better citizenship. 

As president of the National Education 
Association, whose interests and purposes 
lie along these very lines, I extend to you 
the greetings of the teachers of the children 
of this Republic, and assure you of our 
hearty support in your endeavors to help 
in the great work of character and nation 
building. 

A message from Mrs John D. Sher- 
man, president, General federation of 
women’s clubs, extending a greeting 
from her organization said: 

No other organization could possibly have 
so deep an interest in your aims, nor a more 
abiding one. Your work for adult education 
parallels our own, we walk hand in hand in 
our efforts to inculcate a love of books in 
the hearts of the youth of the nation. We 
are equally concerned for the proper guid- 
ance of the alien citizen and for the exten- 
sion of the county library. All that inter- 
ests you in building more libraries and 
greater libraries appeals tor our organiza- 
tion. 

Therefore it .gives me the greatest pos- 
sible pleasure to tell you how we have 
watched with sincere approbation your in- 
creasing devzlopment of that indispensable 
community institution, the public library. 
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Many hundreds of the nearly 14,000 wo- 
men’s clubs in our General Federation found 
their first impulse for organization in their 
desire for library privileges. You will find 
in our organization many “library chair- 
men” devoting their closest attention to 
furthering your interests but this greeting 
comes to you from all our membership, a 
force of millions of women, supporters and 
users of the libraries and counting them- 
selves colleagues of your army of progres- 
sive members. 

As workmen, therefore, we bring our need 
of help and our desire to co6perate in edu- 


cational work to the American Library As-. 


sociation just as our local organizations 
vien J their needs and their problems to the 
local free public library. Whatever sugges- 
tions we may make are for the purpose of 
promoting wider service and as our educa- 
tional undertakings increase our requests to 
libraries will increase proportionately. 

We look forward to even closer codpera- 
tion in the coming 50 years. 

In gracious words, at the close of the 
greetings, President Belden called on 
the guests from abroad, one after an- 
other, who stood in their places, re- 
ceiving the hearty applause which was 
accorded them by the strangers among 
whom they found themselves. A recep- 
tion was held later where greetings 
were offered to guests and members by 
President and Mrs Belden, Dr and Mrs 
Richardson, Dr and Mrs T. L. Mont- 
gomery, Miss Ahern, Dr Darnell and 
Mrs Elizabeth Claypool Earl. Greet- 
ings between old friends, pleasant 
meeting of strangers, refreshments and 
much conversation filled up a delightful 
evening. 


. The second session, on Tuesday, was 
presided over by Mrs Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl, Indianapolis, vice-president. 
After some necessary business, a de- 
lightful paper,»The library and the 
child, was presented by the always 
entertaining speaker, Dr A. E. Bost- 
wick (See p. 441). Joy E. Morgan, 
editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, presented a very 
earnest paper on the School library 
looking forward. (See p. 490) Donald 
B. Gilchrist, University of Rochester 
library, N. Y., traced the evolution of 
college and university libraries from 
mausoleums to the present day active 
institutions. Mr J. Randolph Coolidge, 
trustee of the Boston Athenaeum, pre- 


sented a fine library paper, Every li- 
brary worker a trustee, every trustee a 
worker. It was a ringing appeal for 
loyalty on the part of both library 
workers and library trustees to the 
greatest educational factor of the day. 


The third session on Tuesday eve- 
ning was directed by Dr Herbert Put- 
nam, librarian of Congress and honor- 
ary president for the occasion. The 
first address was by Dr Hugo Kriiss, 
general director of the Prussian state 
library, Berlin. This, of course, was a 
scholarly type of address pointing out 
the precious possessions and valuable 
manuscripts contained in the Prussian 
state library. Library conditions in 
Norway was presented by Thor M. 
Andersen, of the University library, 
Oslo. Mr Andersen’s tribute of praise 
to the assistance and codperation of 
American libraries and to the inspira- 
tion and development that had come to 
Norwegian libraries thru the work of 
librarians who had studied in American 
library schools and libraries, was most 
generous. 

Mr K. Matsumoto, director of the 
Imperial library of Japan, Tokio, gave 
an account of library development in 
Japan. He told specially of Tokio ris- 
ing from the ashes of its destruction a 
few years ago but which is now, thanks 
to the assistance of American finance 
and the enterprise of the Japanese, ris- 
ing to a high excellence that will be 
commensurate with its opportunity. 

The charm of the evening was ac- 
corded to Dr P. W. Kuo, president of 
the Southeastern university, Nanking, 
China, who was not only a surprise but 
a great delight to his audience as he 
unfolded the history of civilization and 
educational opportunity, thousands of 
years old in China. Wit and wisdom, 
fact and fancy clothed Dr Kuo’s ad- 
dress from start to finish, and he was 
many times interrupted by hearty ap- 
plause from his audience, many of 
whom readjusted previous opinions of 
Chinese culture. 

Dr Henry Guppy, president of the 
Library Association and librarian of 
the celebrated John Rylands library 

















Manchester, England, produced an 
equally happy effect by the brevity 
with which he spoke as he delivered the 
' message of greeting from the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom 
and refrained from giving his set ad- 
dress owing to the lateness of the hour 
with another speaker still to be heard 
from. His tactful withdrawal was a 
striking illustration of his topic The 
power of personality. 

The last speaker of the evening was 
Lord Elgin, chairman of the Trustees 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Dun- 
fermline, Scotland, who gave an illumi- 
nating account of the work of the 
county libraries that is being de- 


veloped by the United Kingdom Trust 


under his direction. 


Wednesday was intended for the red 
letter day of the conference. At an 
early hour, an assemblage of more than 
2000 librarians was astir to reach the 
special trains which were to take them 
to Philadelphia. Two such trains were 
necessary, and the party was on its 
way despite the downpour of rain that 
somewhat dampened the ardor but did 
not ‘quench it. The first point of in- 
terest in Philadelphia was Drexel Insti- 
tute where the general meeting was to 
be held. A large hall seating nearly 
2000 was filled. The platform was oc- 
cupied by the A. L. A. executive board, 
former A. L. A. presidents and dis- 
tinguished visitors from abroad. For 
this day these last were put in charge 
each of a veteran of the library cause, 
the latter of whom were seated in the 
front of the hall iri order to be at the 
service of the guests when the meeting 
was over. ; 

President Belden called the meeting 
to order. 

R. R. Bowker of New York City was 
the first speaker, taking the title, Seed 
time and harvest: the story of the 
A. L. A. Mr Bowker was a pleasant 
speaker having a clear carrying voice, 
and fortunately his height placed him 
directly in front of the transmitter so 
that his audience was aware of all he 
said. Since Mr Bowker was for years 
intimately connected with the Library 
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Journal, which in the early years was the 
official organ of the A. L. A., he evi- 
dently enjoyed himself repeating remi- 
niscences of the time which brought 
many of his early associates and their 
work from the halls of memory and his 


spirit infected his audience. Some of 
his story was new to all his hearers, 
ancients as well as moderns. Many in the 
audience regretted that his measuring 
stick was not long enough to extend be- 
yond the Allegheny mountains. Some de- 
velopment of libraries in the first 50 years 
occurred beyond these, indeed even unto 
the Pacific coast. 

He was followed by Melvil Dewey 
with the topic, Our next half century. 
The time allotted for this address had 
been considerably cut down by the 
events which preceded and as the time 
was limited, Mr. Dewey discarded his 
notes and launched out into his old 
time enthusiastic visions of what might 
come in the next half century, based on 
the remarkable growth which he had 
witnessed since the memorable days of 
1876. 

For the last 17 years, Mr Dewey has 
spent the greater part of his time at 
Lake Placid club where the climate 
and surroundings are specifics for the 
bronchial trouble from which he suf- 
fers. He had come from Lake Placid to 
New York City the previous week as 
the guest of Columbia university at the 
opening of the library school. The few 
days in the heavy gas-laden air of the 
city had brought again in full force 
his enemy malady, and up until the day 
of the meeting he had been confined to 
his room with a bad attack of asthma. 
As a result, his voice was weak, but his 
enthusiasm was unquenched. 

His Stature, remarkable to say, 
placed him 12 inches above the trans- 
mitter so that his delivery was in no 
wise improved by the presence of the 
instrument and many in the rear of the 
hall were disappointed at not being 
able to hear him. But the clear, far- 
seeing vision of the dreamer was in full 
cry as he pointed out to librarians the 
new day when the library will come 
more fully within the scope of the mov- 
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ing picture, the radio, the vitaphone 
and still other mechanical wonders to 
come, in all and with all of which the 
library has a-place not to be deserted 
or surrendered, but to be occupied in 
cordial, intelligent codperation with the 
new things, in presenting new and 
better things each year for the intel- 
ligent development of the world. The 
library, if properly administered, wiil 
continue to be the greatest opportunity 
for inspiration, education and recrea- 
tion, that the world has seen. Mr 
Dewey was received with great ap- 
plause which lasted till he was obliged 
first to still it and at the last to bow. 
A newcomer remarked that it seemed 
impossible that the speaker could be a 
man of 75 years as he claimed, as one 
listened to him speak and observed the 
frame and carriage still remarkable af- 
ter a long and active life. 

From Drexel hall, the party pro- 
ceeded to a luncheon at the University 
of Pennsylvania where the immense 
crowd and the difficulty of making con- 
nections left the business of eating the 
prime consideration of the time. After 
a tour of the grounds and a hasty view 
of the library particularly, the party 
was taken in busses thru old Phila- 
delphia specially, with its quaint nar- 
row streets, much evidence of age and 
of both destruction and construction, 
to the Pennsylvania Historical society 
where welcome was extended. The vis- 
itors were cordially received, delightful 
refreshments were served, and a pleas- 
ant hour in a real bookish atmosphere 
was enjoyed. 

A large number proceeded from the 
Historical society to the Sesquicenten- 
nial where, until a late hour, the dis- 
plays had much attraction for every- 
one, particularly the A. L. A. exhibit in 
the educational building. This exhibit 
was such a fine type, displayed where 
thot and knowledge of such affairs 
were much in evidence, that to give an 
adequate idea of it requires a special 
story. 


On 


Thursday afternoon at four 


o’clock, the librarians were given a real 
treat. So great was the disappointment 
at the omission of the address of Mr 
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Guppy on Tuesday night that a com- 
pelling pressure of requests moved 
President Belden to absorb this free 
time for an occasion when one might 
hear what Mr Guppy had to say on the 
Power of personality. There was no 
question of the interest felt by the 
assemblage which filled the hall, in Mr 
Guppy and his address. He was given 
the greatest attention and more than 
one was heard to remark afterwards— 
“That is the most inspiring address of 
this conference.” Others pronounced 
it the one high note that had been 
sounded and all were very grateful for 
the occasion to hear the illuminating 
speaker.* 

At the fourth general session, which 
was the second international meeting, 
R. R. Bowker occupied the chair. Mr 
Bowker, as is well known, has a pen- 
chant for conventional occasions and 
an indulgence in international cere- 
monies. He was quite in his element 
and the joy and the flavor of his words 
as he introduced the various speakers, 
particularly those from the “mother 
country,” added to the occasion. 

F. Sharp, keeper of the printed 
books of the British Museum library, 
spoke on the British Museum library in 
its international relations in a very 
illuminating and interesting way. 
Many American librarians accustomed 
to the service of the Library of Con- 
gress have been soméwhat at a loss at 
times to perceive the restrictions which 
sometimes appear in relation to the 
British Museum library. But Mr Sharp 
pointed out that the conditions written 
into the foundations of the British 
Museum library, its development in 
accordance with statutes, defined limi- 
tations of its contents, and its entire 
independence of other institutional 
provisions, give it special character. 
The British museum cannot lend the 
greater part of its books and manu- 
scripts. It is not empowered by law or 
financial support to undertake much 
that would seem to belong to the scope 
of its activities as a national library. 


1Mr. Guppy has promised a copy of 2 address for 
presentation to the readers of LiBRARIES. 
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The second speaker, Camille Gaspar, 
in charge of the manuscripts in the 
Royal library of Belgium, explained the 
sources and character of many of the 
treasurers in his charge. 

Pierre Roland-Marcel, general ad- 
ministrator of the National library in 
Paris, sent greetings thru the librarian, 
M. Eugene Morel. 

The outstanding address of the eve- 
ning was that presented by Madame 

_L. Haffkin-Hamburger, director of the 
Institute for library science in Moscow, 
Russia. Madame Haffkin-Hamburger 
told her audience a long and surprising 
story of public library work carried on 
within the confines of old Russia. 

Mr Ernest A. Savage, librarian of 
the Public libraries, Edinburgh, gave 
an account of “Post war conditions in 
British libraries.” Strange as it may 
seem under the direful consequences 
of the war all over the world, the 
British public libraries have profited. 
The restriction in the old law of a 
penny in the pound for support was 
removed during the war and was not 
returned at its close. There seems to 
have been a general development of in- 
terest in British printed material in 
every grade of society and a turning to 
organized collections and books for 
study and recreation, another prcduct 
of the war. The new development of the 
county libraries is something which 
promises still further progress in better 
and larger library facilities. 

Some possible developments in pub- 
lic library practice in Great Britain was 
presented by S. A. Pitt, librarian of the 
Public library, Glasgow. 


The fifth general session on Friday 
morning was directed by Dr T. W. 
Koch, second vice-president of the 
A. L. A. The first address was by Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson, president of the 
League of library commissions, and 
librarian of the State library of Cali- 
fornia, under the intriguing title of 
Ride and tie. Mr Ferguson’s friends 
and those who have heard him talk 
were prepared for an entertaining and 
illuminating address but they, as well 
as the strangers, wondered what could 


come under such a title. The meaning 
of the phrase was explained by the 
manner of travel in the very early days 
when highways were little more than 
trails and even the old-fashioned stage 
had not yet arrived at its zenith. 

Two travellers, said Mr Ferguson, 
started out together, one afoot and one 
on horseback; the latter of course soon 
outdistanced the first, but after a time 
the former alighted, tied the horse and 
proceeded on his journey on foot. The 
second arrived at the place where the 
animal was tied, rode on past his com- 
panion and at a suitable distance, he 
dismounted and tied his beast and so 
they proceeded to the end of their jour- 
ney. From this beginning Mr Fergu- 
son traced the development of trans- 
portation to the present day of rapid 
transit thru various means — autos, 
busses, trains, etc. He found in all of 
this a pattern for library activities in 
the small community, the rural district, 
the city, the county, the state, the 
nation, pointing out as he proceeded 
the various kinds' of library service 
that each one could most advanta- 
geously perform. 

Sumner Y. Wheeler, president of the 
American association of law libraries 
and librarian of the Essex county law 
library, Salem, Mass., brought a new 
vision of “Law libraries and the serv- 
ice they render.” Most of his hearers 
were unacquainted with law libraries 
as serving institutions. Mr Wheeler 
showed by statement and illustration 
the valuable yse that can be made of 
these law collections in every phase ot 
human relation. 

H. J. Conant, state librarian of Ver- 
mont, representative of the National 
association of state libraries traced the 
development of that class from the 
early days to now when they possess 
millions of books. Mr Conant cheered 
the hearts of many as he pictured the 
time when the state library would 
cease to be “a plum” and really earn 
its keep. 

Mr D N Handy, president of the 
Spécial Libraries Association, traced 
the movements and accomplishments 
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of that body from its beginning in 1909 
to the present time, moved as he said, 
with a desire to find special informa- 
tion quickly where it was wanted. 


The sixth session opened with 
travel announcement by Mr Faxon 
(who was heartily applauded) and the 
results of the election by Mr Teal as 
follows: 


Officers elected for 1927 


President 
George H Locke 
Chief librarian, Public library, Toronto 
First vice-president 
Joseph L. Wheeler 
Librarian, Enoch Pratt free library, Balti- 
more 
Second vice-president 
Anne M.. Mulheron 
Librarian, Library Association, Portland 
Treasurer ° 
Edward D. Tweedell 
Assistant-librarian, The John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago 
Trustee of endowment fund 
.Melvin A. Traylor 
President, First National Bank, Chicago 
Members of the executive board: 
Theresa Hitchler 
Public 


Cataloging department, library, 


Head of children’s department, Public li- 
brary, Pittsburgh 
Members of the council: 
Nina C. Brotherton 
Principal, Carnegie library school, Pitts- 


burg 
Clarence B. Lester 
Secretary, Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion, Madison 
Henry O. Severance — 
Librarian, University of Missouri library, 
Columbia 
Edward F. Stevens 
Librarian, Pratt Institute free library 
Director, School of library science, Brook- 


1 
William F. Yust 
Librarian, Public library, Rochester 

Resolutions were passed expressing 
the pleasure of the association at the 
presence of the foreign visitors, ac- 
knowledging the courtesy of Atlantic 
City authorities, the delightful enter- 
tainments of Drexel Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the Penn- 
sylvania historical society, thanking 
the New Jersey library association, and 
all who had contributed to the pleasure 
and profit of the Atlantic City meeting. 
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Presidential address 

Looking forward was the topic dis- 
cussed by Charles F. D. Belden, presi- 
dent of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at the sixth general session. 

This address was optimistic in its 
discussion of the future of library 
service. 

The speaker predicted a wide exten- 
sion of public library service with a 
growing recognition of the library as 
an essential asset in the daily life of 
men and women in all parts of the 
country. Open shelves giving the pub- 
lic free access to the entire contents 
of the library, the home use of books, 
and the organization of work with chil- 
dren were outstanding characteristics 
of library progress up to the present. 

He continued: 

As the second half century of organ- 
ized library work opens before us, a 
change of emphasis is taking place. 
More and more is being realized the 
necessity of vitalizing the material on 
the shelves of the public library if its 
custodians are in the fullest measure to 
serve the present and potential users of 
the institution. Librarians must have 
a better and wider knowledge of the 
contents of books, and the ability to 
find out and deliver at call facts of all 
kinds and to evaluate all available re- 
sources for the use of the business and 
professional world. 

The citizens of the country must be 
awakened to the value of the public li- 
brary and what it has to give in the 
way of service—a service no longer 
confined to the books of any one li- 
brary, but which thru organization, will 
bring within reach the resources of the 
knowledge of the whole civilized world. 

It is a tragic fact that thousands of 
men and women first feel their need of 
a formal education when it is too late 
to get it. We are just waking up to 
the infinite possibilities of helpfulness 
which in the past have lain dormant 
and neglected in every public library. 
It will be the task of the American Li- 
brary Association to bring home to the 
libraries and the public the importance 
of this function, and to bring libraries 











and the public together in an educa-. 


tional relation. : 

The growth of library patronage will 
ultimately create a demand for a uni- 
versal world-wide book service. We 
should consider the probability that be- 
fore the end of. another fifty years we 
shall see the compilation of a world 
catalog of all existing books with their 
locations. This would probably con- 
tain only about ten million titles, of 
-which the union catalog of the Library 
of Congress already has three million. 

I look for a great activity on the part 
of libraries in’ the collection of phono- 
graph records and educational and his- 
torical films which will be preserved 
for future times, and the reproduction 
of these records and films will become 
an important educational function of 
the library. 

I confidently anticipate the time 
when every public library will, at regu- 
lar intervals, bring forth from its.stores 
a collection of musical masterpieces for 
public reproduction. We may, I be- 
lieve, look for a similar advance in the 
circulation of reproductions of great 
paintings and other works of art. 

The second half-century of American 
library history will be especially note- 
worthy in the development of libraries 
remote from the great cities. The past 
fifty years have been an age of urban 
development. There will be an up- 
building of great county and other re- 
gional libraries, with a branch at every 
cross-road, to which—perhaps to the 
very gateway of the farm or the office 
or the mine—the books desired will be 
brought daily by some form of rural 
delivery. 

With better methods, with a more 
adequately trained personnel, with 
more clearly defined aims, with im- 
proved tools, the American public li- 
brary will do in the next fifty years a 
work such as is yet hardly dreamed of, 
except in the minds of a few far-sighted 
leaders. 

Reports 


The impossibility of making a fall re-’ 


port of the proceedings of every meet- 
ing is so. obvious that it needs no ex- 
planation. These will doubtless ap- 
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pear in the official proceedings which 
on account of the mile stone to which 
1926 is entitled will probably be a not- 
able publication. 

It was possible thru the thotful kind- 
ness of LiprariEs’ many friends to ob- 
tain some condensed reports of the few 
things. Some of these are given in this 
number, others will appear later. 

Council meeting 

The Council held an open meeting 
on Monday morning where they re- 
ceived reports and offered resolutions 
for discussion. 

The Commission on library and 
adult education offered a recommenda- 
tion that a permanent board be nomi- 
nated. This was carried. A _ similar 
action was taken on the recommenda- 
tions of the committee on library ex- 
tension that the activities of the com- 
mittee at A. L. A. headquarters be con- 
tinued. 

A’ resolution offered by the Classi- 
fication of library personnel related 
to the position of the librarian of 
Congress. Attention was called to the 
situation as lacking any sign of ap- 
preciation of the dignity and power of 
the position in comparison with other 
governmental offices of less rank, nar- 
ticularly in the matter of salary. The 
resolution was carried that action be 
taken with the proper authorities look- 
ing to a new classification of the posi- 
tion and asking that the salary be 
raised to one adequate to the dignity 
and demands of the position. 

A recommendation was offered by 
M. L. Raney, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity library, that the A. L. A. Bulletin 
be expanded into a complete journal of 
discussion, adequate under editorial 
direction to accommodate the major 
contributions and giving its committee 
studies, regular presentation. This 
resolution was supported by Dr Bishop 
and Dr Bostwick and one or two others 
who felt that their presentations in 
times past had not been given adequate 
space to do justice to their topics. They 
called attention to the fact that other 
learned societies had similar publica- 
tions. The recommendation was ap- 
proved. 
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At a second meeting of the Council, 
members listened to a statement by Mr 
Strohm, chairman of the Board of edu- 
cation for librarianship, who specially 
stressed the minimum standards for 
study in school library work offered 
under the different subjects in the sec- 
ond annual report. He said the Board 
is anxious that the new standards be 
given a fair trial by the schools and 
Miss Howe emphasized the fact that 
the standards merely presented sugges- 
tions which the schools were offered in 
an attempt to solve problems which 
have yet to be met. She called atten- 
tion to the fact that each school is at 
liberty to fix its own standards, but 
lower standards might not obtain the 
approval of the board. The motion on 
the adoption of the standards was car- 
ried. 

A motion was adopted in the support 
of the bill before congress, requesting 
a special, low rate on books going to 
and from public libraries. 

After a rather curious discussion of 
‘the matter, a motion was finally car- 
ried that the time and place of the next 
Council meeting be left to the incom- 
ing president. . 


In an address on the Place of service 
to the foreign-born in the small li- 
brary, Edna Phillips of the Massachu- 
setts department of education said in 
part: 


Very little has been done by public li- 
braries to help foreign-born men and wo- 
men who are veritable beginners in reading. 
The library that takes initiative in making 
contracts with immigrant readers, that of- 
fers books to help in learning.English, and 
to help apprehend American ideals, serves 
not merely its own community, but the 
state and nation as well. 

What, in outline, is the library’s technique 
for doing this? 

. A survey of the local race question. 
What is the ae of foreign-born in 
the population? hat races are chiefly rep- 
resented? What is the illiteracy rate among 
resident born outside this country? 

2. Equipment. With these facts in mind, 
there should be apportioned to the reading 
interests of the. foreign-born a part of the 
book fund that will bear a fair relationship 
to the immigrant’s share of taxes. If this 


is impossible, borrow books from the library 
commission. 
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First in importance are books simple in 


‘form but with adult appeal to help in the 


study of English and to familiarize the alien 
with our country. Next, supplementary col- 
lections in the languages locally called for 
to preserve racial culture, and retain the old 
language. ‘ : osu ted 

3. Contacts with potential immigrant 
readers, in which the library takes the initia- 
tive, are essential. The spoken word is even 
more effective than the written for produc- 
ing results in this connection. Talks at 
Americanization classes followed by class 
visits at the library should be part of the 
progressive library’s routine. Also talks 
at meetings of racial societies and church 
groups. — 

Speaking on training for library 
work with children, Effie L. Power, 
director of work with children in the 
Cleveland public library and assistant 
professor, Western Reserve university, 
school of library science, said: 


An A. L. A. editorial announces that cir- 
culation of books to children constitutes in 
many libraries at least one-half the total 
circulation and that the lack of adequate 
personnel is a most serious matter. 

The problem of work with children in li- 
braries has grown with such accelerated 
speed that training for children’s librarians 
has lagged behind. 

While the number of children in volun- 
tary attendance in libraries has greatly in- 
creased and more variations in age, racial 
instincts and home environment are bein 
presented, the educational period in child 
life and youth has been lengthened and a 
greater opportunity than formerly for active 
co6peration with the home, the school and 
other child welfare agencies is offered. 

Possibly some children’s librarians are 
born but I have more confidence in the ones 
I help to make. When I know what goes 
into them I am more sure of what will 
come out. If we allow them to be born, 
they need to be well trained if they are 
to experiment with the habits and reading 
taste of the world’s children. 

At this time when some of the best minds 
in the general educational world and the 
library profession are studying curricula, it 
is important that the coming administrators 
be given more than “point of view.” What 
is needed in the field is more direction from 
heads of libraries and less dependence upon 
the tact and ability of each children’s libra- 
rian to establish her own work in the local 
organization. 

Work with children in libraries received 
its first impetus from great administrators 
and it must be carried on by great adminis- 
trators well grounded in efficient methods 
if it is to keep pace with present day edu- 
cational movements. To this end every li- 




















brary school training for public library 
work should include a definite presentation 
of children’s department administrative pro- 
cedure in its curriculum. 


Speaking on The education of the 
library school instructor, C. C. Wil- 
liamson, director, School of library 
service, Columbia university, said: 


The library profession has apparently 
reached the point where it is called upon 
to adopt a program callin 
tion of a group of library school instructors 

. who, having definitely elected library teach- 
ing .as a life work, must expect to undergo 
a special if not prolonged preparation for 
it. The marked trend ‘toward the graduate 
basis and a definite university status for the 
schools is significant. Perhaps one of the 
most important advantages of placing li- 
brary schools within the universities is the 
inducement it offers for making the teach- 
ing of library subjects a distinct specialty 
of sufficient importance to be taken up as a 
life work. 

Advanced graduate instruction of a spe- 
cialized character is shortly to be offered 
in a few of the graduate schools. It is to 
be hoped that the major courses of instruc- 
tion and the supervision of the students’ in- 
dividual researches can, from the beginning, 
be in charge -of full-time teachers of pro- 
fessorial rank, who will, of course, utilize 
the services of available specialists of vari- 
ous kinds. Many minor subjects required in 
a full program of specialized instruction will 
probably, mainly for financial reasons, have 
to be given by outside specialists on a part- 
time basis. But unless the standards and 
the point of view of the graduate school of 
the university are maintained, the instruc- 
tion, whether elementary or advanced, will 
tend to become technical and vocational 
rather than professional. 

If the library school is to take its right- 
ful place in the university, its teaching staff 
must measure up to university standards. 
Up to the present time this has not been 
necessary, nor has it even been possible. 
The time is probably not distant when a 
majority of the teachers of professorial rank 
will be expected to have the doctoral de- 
gree, not because the degreé means any- 
thing in itself, but because it does stand for 
scholarly attainment in some field and for 
the capacity to attack any problem pre- 
sented, subject it to a searching analysis, 
and present the results in such a way as to 
be of practical benefit to library service. 

In addition to the degree, the library 
school teacher should have special training 
for dealing with the instructional and ad- 
.ministrative problems he will meet. Train- 
ing of this kind should be offered where 
ample opportunities for observation and 
participation in the work of teaching are 
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for the crea- . 


available. Consequently, we are planning 
at the new school of library service at 
Columbia to make this one of the eight 
optional groups of studies into which the 
advanced work to be begun in 1927-28 will 
be divided. In this library instructor group, 
as in the other seven groups of advanced 
studies for candidates for higher degrees, 
each student. will plan a program to meet 
his individual requirements. The work for 
the master’s degree will naturally fall into 
three parts: 1) the courses of instruction of- 
fered by the School of library service, 2 
courses in the School of education, and 33 
systematic observation and supervised prac- 
tice. The major course offered by the school 
will be one on the “Problems of profes- 
sional education for librarianship.” 


In the Art reference round table Mr 
E. W. Browning of Peoria, Ill., dis- 
cussed Art work in the small library. 

Every building that is erected, every prop- 
erty that is remodelled is a challenge to the 
art department of a public library as is also 
every municipal improvement, every ama- 
teur performance and every new hat or 
dress that your patrons purchase. The ap- 
preciation of color in everyday life, the art 
work of the schools and the love of the 
beautiful, which is in most of us, need en- 
couragement and stimulation. 

It is as much a part of the work of every 
public library to make available information 
on what is good taste «in architecture, land- 
scape — st and personal appearance as 
it is to supply ooks on etiquette, the trades 
and agriculture, or to provide a balanced 
ration of fiction and non-fiction recreational 
reading. 

The public may not realize this need at 
first, but after it has seen the accumulated 
result thru a number of years of the work 
of the art department, it cannot help but 
find the work decidedly worth while. 


“What does the future hold for the 
Special libraries association” was the 
keynote of the address of Mr D. N. 
Handy, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, at the first business session on 
Monday morning, October 4 After 
briefly reviewing the work of the year, 
Mr Handy urged the greater develop- 
ment of intensive work among the 
various groups of the organization, 
such as the technology, insurance, 
newspaper, financial and advertising 
groups. Some: of the suggestions 
offered for furtherance of this work 
were: More exhaustive bibliographical 
work, more exhibits at national con- 
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ventions, librarians on the programs of 
technical and industrial conventions, 
more articles in Special Libraries which 
would reach business men and appeal to 
their judgment as to the value of research 
work and business libraries. Mr Handy 
predicted a bright future for the organ- 
ization, stronger groups, better finan- 
cial status of the association and an 
enlarged magazine. 
Work with children 

In keeping with the international 
spirit of the conference, the topic for 
discussion was Children’s libraries in 
European countries. The development 
of libraries for children in England was 
outlined most interestingly in a paper 
prepared by Mr Berwick Sayers, chief 
librarian, Public libraries, Croyden, and 
read by Miss Cook of Kent County li- 
braries. 

The effects of economic pressure 
since the war in the Scandinavian 
countries was discussed by Miss Sirie 
Andrews of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, who read a paper by Miss Hanna 
Wiig of Norway, and supplemented it 
from her own experiences in Stock- 
holm. 

The fine work done in France was 
admirably presented in three short 
papers. The first, written by M. Firmin 
Roz, was read by Miss Mary Foster of 
Birmingham, Ala. The section was de- 
lighted at the presence of M. Morel of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris 
who was most entertaining in his pre- 
sentation of the French children’s atti- 
tude toward the library service that is 
furnished to them. The children’s li- 
brarians felt honored that M. Morel 
consented to be of their number when 
he would have been so welcome in 
other more pretentious quarters of the 
conference. Mrs John L. Griffiths of 
the Book committee on children’s li- 
braries in Paris, brought greetings and 
reports of progress from France and 
Belgium. 

Wilbur Macey Stone talked interest- 
ingly of the earliest books for children, 
which it is his hobby to collect. He 
displayed some of his treasures. 
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Miss Nina C. Brotherton, of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the children’s section in pre- 
senting the Newbery medal to Arthur 
Chrisman for his book of Chinese fairy 
and folk tales, Shen of the Sea, said: 

It is always difficult to foretell which of 
the books popular today will be read 10 
years from now. Times change and cus- 
toms change, but child nature fortunately 
remains much the same thru all these 
changes. The trivial may pass and be for- 
gotten, but the great book which the child 
of yesterday enjoyed will be read with the 
same eagerness by the child of tomorrow. 
There are certain essentials, simplicity, sin- 
cerity, wholesome humor, directness, liter- 
ary quality which must always exist. 

Arthur Bowie Chrisman who re- 
ceived the medal is a Virginian who 
has tried his hand at moving picture 
acting in Hollywood and is now farm- 
ing in the Blue Ridge. While living in 
a boarding house in Chinatown, he be- 
came fast friends with a Chinese who 
told him many of the legends and 
stories contained in the volume, Shen 
of the Sea. 

The officers for 1926-27: Chairman, 
Louise P. Latimer, Washington, D. C.; 
vice-chairman, Carrie E. Scott, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; secretary, Ruth A. Over- 
man, St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, Helen 
F. Ingersoll, Denver, Col. 

County libraries 

The overseas colleagues were wel- 
comed at the County libraries round 
table. It was a pleasure to hear of the 
splendid achievements of the county li- 
braries in the British Isles during the 
short 10 years of their existence. Miss 
Cooke, of Kent County, England, after 
telling of the county work as a whole, 
spoke of her work with her book van 
and the generous help contributed by 
many volunteer workers. 

Mrs A. H. Reeve, president, National 
congress of parents and teachers, re- 
viewed what had been accomplished in 
the triple alliance of parents, teachers 
and those interested in child develop- 
ment. She urged still more efficient 
and intelligent codperation. 

Judge H. B. Wells of Bordentown, 
N. J., asked for a more sympathetic 
understanding of children. He ended 




















his enthusiastic speech by urging li- 
brarians to take account of what is be- 
ing accomplished with conditions as 
they are and not to spend all their time 
in striving for elusive ideals. 

Different problems in county library 
work were discussed: Budgets, by 
Mary Barmby, Oakland, California; 
County libraries and the public schools 
by Della F. Northey, Indianapolis ; 
Community representatives and their 
service by Ruth Underwood, Houston, 
Texas; Community codperation with 
the county library by Elinor E. 
Randall, Freehold, N. J. 

Discussion was short but to the point 
and interesting. It was voted that the 
County library round table be made a 
section of A. L. A. 


Work with the foreign born 


Work in public libraries with the 
foreign born reader was taken up at 
two meetings at Atlantic City, October 
7-8. The first meeting was an informal 
discussion by a group of 30 catalogers 
of foreign books and workers in circu- 
lation departments. A more formal 
meeting with a program centered 
around the recent books and magazines 
of importance to the library worker 
with the foreign born followed the dis- 
cussion group a day later and was at- 
tended by over 200 persons. 

Among interesting questions raised 
in the discussion of problems involved 
in cataloging foreign books and the 
efforts made to get foreign purchases 
out into circulation quickly were: 

Can the smaller library pay a larger 
one to do the work of cataloging 
foreign books? 

Is codperative cataloging possible? 

How much craftmanship is really 
necessary in the cataloging of a popular 
foreign collection? 

Are cards to go in the main catalog 
an inevitable feature of foreign lan- 
guage work? 

Should not the catalogers’ directory 
be annotated to indicate specialists in 
the various languages? 

News items in the current practices 
of libraries doing a _ considerable 
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amount of work with foreign books 
brought out, among other points, that 
a travelling expert in the cataloging of 
foreign books is attached to the staff 
of the Detroit public library and has 
been borrowed by, the Cleveland public 
library ; that the Chicago public library is 
multigraphing its foreign cards, is 
making up bulletins from the proofs of 
these cards, and has distributed extra 
cards to the Milwaukee public library. 
Toledo reported that they were now 
cataloging books in English for a 
neighboring suburban library and 
charging 40 cents a book for the serv- 
ice. New York public library is soon 
to publish very full lists by language. 
The Committee on cataloging - will 
recommend at once changes in the 
transliteration rules for the Russian 
language, as a result of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s new rulings on the alphabet. 

The group also went on record as 
asking the Committee on cataloging to 
consider adopting a formal translitera- 
tion scheme for Armenian. 

Recent publications in foreign lan- 
guages or in translation which will be 
of importance to American public li- 
braries where work with foreign born is 


considerable were discussed by special- ° 


ists in their fields. Of recent books in 
Romance languages, Mrs Marguerite 
Reid Wetmore of Providence recom- 
mendéd The Relic for Portuguese, Mira- 
flor for Spanish, and On the Mandarin 
Road for the French. In Polish, Mrs 
Eleanor Ledbetter pointed out German’s 
Miasta mogej matky (City of my mother) 
and Jwonka by Kaden, both departures 
from the earlier sex emphasis which 
characterized the works of these 
authors and of the whole school. 
Miss Fanny Goldstein of the Boston 
public library pointed out that the need 
for Yiddish books is not now so great 
in public libraries as it was 10 years 
ago, both because of the restriction of 
immigration and because almost evéry 
congregation in the United .States is 
now teaching Hebrew. Miss Goldstein 
stated that the need in public libraries 
with a Jewish clientele is now three- 
fold; for Yiddish for the older Ghetto 
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type; for Hebrew to meet the larger 
and*larger call from the young; for 
English books of distinct interest to 
Jewish readers. The present output of 
the latter is large—at least 100 volumes 
in 1926—is characterized by great 
power in the actual writing, and with 
the period of its yellow journalism dis- 
tinctly past. 

A list of 40 titles of such books in 
English appeared in the August, 1926, 
number of the Jewish Forum. On 
November 6, the Publisher's Weekly will 
print a similar list of 40 titles, compiled 
and annotated by Miss Goldstein. Ex- 
panded, the list will also appear in a 
November issue of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

The librarian of the Scandinavian- 
American Foundation reported the fol- 
lowing valuable activities of her asso- 
ciation : 

Two buying lists for libraries, one in 
English and one in the Scandinavian 
languages. 

Service to study clubs, covering a 
program for winter’s study of Scandi- 
navian literature, lantern slides, lecture 
notes, a small collection of books, and 
reference service from the New York 
office. 

The publication of a series of Scandi- 
navian classics in English. 

Book reviews and annual surveys of 
the latest Scandinavian books, in the 
columns of the Scandinavian-American 
Review. 

For the Czech-Slovak literature, 
Miss Sarka Hrbkova of the Foreign 
Language Information Service, con- 
trasted the pre-war public library de- 
mand for romantic or bombastic, 
nationalistic books with the changed, 
international reading standards of 
Europe, which are now being met by 
the Czechs in America. Miss Hrbkova 
distributed a catalog of low-priced, 
well-bound books in Czech, a finding 
list of books on Czech subjects and a 
resumé of the Czech situation in 
America. 

Miss Hrbkova also outlined the cur- 
rent printed material concerned with 
the immigrant, not fron. the point of 
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view of country of origin but in 
America. She listed these as the three 
magazines: the Jnterpreter, published by 
the Foreign Language Information Serv- 
ice; The New American, of the League 
for American citizenship; and The Immi- 
grant, published by the National council 


‘of Jewish women. In addition, there are 


the daily releases of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service to 895 
papers published in 17 foreign lan- 
guages here in the United States, and 
the information sent out by this serv- 
ice to the press in English. 

Magazines particularly recommended 
to give to social workers for back- 
grounds of the various groups were 
Poland, with its quarterly. reviews of new 
Polish books, J] Carroccio, The Scandi- 
navian American Review, and Foreign 
A ffairs. 

Mr Orlando C. Davis of Bridgeport 
spoke on the vast amount of publica- 
tions in easy English for the foreign 
born, the vast majority of which he be- 
lieved to be unsound. As satisfactory 
home reading for a beginner, he recom- 
mended Talbot, Winthrop, Help your- 
self lessons, which he said were physi- 
cally good and psychologically correct, 
an almost revolutionary Souk 

Mrs Eleanor Ledbetter, chairman of 
the A. L. A. committee on work with the 
foreign born presided at both meetings. 

MARGARET QUIGLEY 
Acting secretary 





League of Library Commissions 

Twenty states were represented at 
the session of the League of Library 
commissions, at Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber 5. ' 

Miss Julia W. Merrill presented the 
provisional draft of the Rural Public 
Library Service handbook, explaining 
the need which has been found for such 
a publication. 

The president, Milton J. Ferguson, 
announced that the handbook would 
be printed in a large enough edition to 
allow for free distribution. Copies of 
the tentative draft were to be sent to 
members of the league for criticism and 














suggestions, with the request that they 
be returned as promptly as possible. 
Mr Ferguson expressed the indebted- 
ness of the league to Miss Merrill and 
stated that the league was working in 
coéperation with the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on library extension. 

Miss Culver, secretary of the Louisi- 
ana library commission, reported on 
the most important work of the league, 
the experiment in Louisiana, financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation; the first 
parish (county) library had been estab- 
lished and a second has been voted; 
that a summer school had been con- 
ducted at the State university with an 
attendance of 21 students, of whom 8 
were university graduates ; that legisla- 
tive reference service had been given to 
the legislature during the past summer, 
that thru work with the. budget com- 
mittee, $5000 had been appropriated to 
the commission for the biennium, and 
a library law passed which emphasized 
the importance of the library organized 
under the parish unit. 

Miss Ada Heminway Jones, repre- 
senting the Carnegie Endowment for 
International peace, explained the In- 
ternational Mind Alcove. Libraries 
may be placed on the mailing list upon 
application thru their state agency. 
About 12 books a year are sent. She 
urged that an effort be made to have 
the books more widely used. 

A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare an amendment to the constitution 
of the league to provide for member- 
ship on the part of other organizations 
interested in educational extension, Mr 
Bailey of Indiana, Miss Rawson and 
Miss Price. 

Mr Lester reported for the A. L. A. 
library extension committee that every 
effort was being made to carry out the 
policies of the league. The future plans 
of the committee are ‘to continue its 
study, and to work for the extension 
of library service in the states. As 
executive assistant at A. L. A. head- 
quarters, Miss Merrill should be re- 
garded as a representative of the 
league, to be called upon for advice and 
assistance. 
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Mrs F. W. Marshall, state librarian 
of Mississippi, reported that a commis- 
sion had been established by the last 
legislature with no _ appropriation. 
Their greatest need was for informa- 
tion to present to the legislature. 

Miss Julia Robinson, Iowa, reported 
that a book car owned by the Iowa li- 
brary association had been touring the 
state this summer as a means of 
demonstrating the county library plan. 
Ciara F, BALpwIN 

Secretary-treasurer 





Classification and Compensation Plans 
for Library Positions 

The final report of the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration to the Committee 
on the Classification of Library Personnel 
of the American Library Association. Ready 
in book form about December 1, 1926. Ap- 
proximately 200 pages 6 by 9 inches. Bound 
in cloth. Price $2.15 postpaid. 

The final report contains a number of 
important revisions and additions. It 
will include an introduction; sum- 
maries of findings, recommendations, 
and benefits; an explanation of the 
work; a list of libraries supplying 
questionnaires ; a list of class titles and 
compensation schedules; tables show- 
ing the application of the classification 
plan to public, state, university, col- 
lege, and normal school libraries; rules 
recommended for .adopting, applying, 
and administering the classification 
and compensation plans in an indi- 
vidual library; proposed standards for 
the various grades of public, state, and 
some other libraries; statistical tables 
showing the existing title, age, com- 
pensation, education and experience of 
the persons holding positions allocated 
to various classes of library positions; 
and complete specifications for some 
200 classes of library positions. 

The report represents the results of 
the codperative labors of librarians and 
classification experts. The cost of the 
study, not including payment for the 
time and services that those in the li- 
brary profession have given to the work 
nor. the printing of the report, amounts 
to more than $10,000. It is believed and 
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hoped that the book will prove of per- 
manent value not only to library ad- 
ministrators but to others engaged in 
library work who are desirous of seeing 
themselves and their positions as their 
colleagues, their superiors, and out- 
siders see them. The proposed stand- 
ards. for the various classes of libraries 
should furnish the administrator of a 
large or small library with a means of 
appraising his or her own situation and 
of presenting the library’s personnel 
needs to boards of trustees and other 
governing bodies as well as to the 
general public. 

Only a very limited number of copies 
beyond those needed to fill advance 
orders will be printed. 

The volume contains a preliminary 
report of the A. L. A. committee on 
schemes of library service. This in- 
cludes the standards that the commit- 
tee suggests for the various classes of 
public librariés ; the grades of positions 
the committee thinks appropriate; and 
the distribution of personnel in public 
libraries among the various grades. 





An Interesting Event 


Hot Springs National Park, Arkan- 
sas, which was the scene of the very 
delightful conference of 1923, will al- 
ways have a claim on the interest of 
librarians. It will doubtless be of in- 
terest to hear the announcement that 
this first and oldest of federal parks will 
celebrate its hundredth anniversary in 
1932 on an elaborate scale. 

There will be presented a mammoth 
pageant in which the rich and colorful 
Spanish and Indian background of Hot 
Springs will be featured. There is a 
substantial prize offered for the sce- 
nario around which this pageant can be 
built. This scenario is expected to por- 
tray the history of the resort from 1541 
to the present time. 

The Hot Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce will be glad to give additional 
information concerning the celebration 
to anyone who wants it. 





We can keep on doing well only what 
we are actually keeping on doing better. 
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Notes on the Anniversary Meeting 

The largest registration in the his- 
tory of A. L. A. marked the anni- 
versary meeting at Atlantic City, 2254. 
While this number was doubtless made 
up by the presence of a great number 
of assistants from adjacent large li- 
braries, still there was a very repre- 
sentative attendance from the whole 
field of membership. 


Breakfasts, dinners and luncheons 
were set at various times and various 
places in an effort to bring together 
groups that had a common interest. It 
was hard to keep track of all of them. 
Many who were fortunate (or un- 
fortunate) enough to be cited for more 
than one place, found it impossible to 
be in two places at the same time. 


The C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., gave a 
pretty ceremony to the presentation 
which they made to the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr Belden, of a set of their New 
Larned History for ready reference in 
half-morocco binding in recognition of 
his distinguished services. Mr H. H. 
B. Meyer of the Library of Congress 
made the presentation speech for the 
publishers. In accepting the gift Mr 
Belden paid tribute to the publishers 
for their work in producing this excell- 
ent reference tool. 

The Nichols Company in connection 
with the exhibit created quite a stir 
by offering to give away a complete set 
of their books valued at $100 to one 
of those registering at their booth dur- 
ing the convention week, the winner to 
be determined by lot. The drawing 
was made by Mr F. R. Rinehart, son 
of the well-known author, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, the fortunate winner of 
the set of books being Miss Lavina 
Stewart, librarian of Connecticut col- 
lege at New London, Conn. 


John Farrar of The Bookman was a 
revelation to many who had expected 
something different! His mother is a 
librarian in New York City and, per- 
hps, personal knowledge of his audi- 
ence may have colored his ideas of his 
hearers. He was most entertaining. 
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Mr A. D. McLeod, F. L. A., gave 
much pleasure to those who had an op- 
portunity to hear him talk—the very 
sound of his speech was delightful! Mr 
McLeod has had wide experience as a 
librarian in a large and in a small li- 
brary. He is now connected with the 
firm of W. & R. Holmes, Glasgow, in 
the service department, where he is en- 
gaged to meet librarians, talk over 
their problems, visit their libraries and 
-make suggestions as to stock and 
equipment. He had a fund of good 
stories and his quick repartee was most 
entertaining. 


One of the high lights of the A. L. A. 
meetings in recent years has been the 
interest Mrs Henry J. Carr has con- 
tinued to take in the festive occasions 
marking the flight of time as it tolls off 
the number of years one has attended 
A. L. A. conferences. The occasion of 
1926 was one of the pleasantest of the 
many pleasant occasions. This time 
the list included those which had at- 
tended 25 or more meetings as attested 
by the roll which Mrs Carr has so care- 
fully kept and presented year after 
year. 

The large new dining room of the 
Chelsea hotel held in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 persons who were guests 
on that occasion in answer to Mrs 
Carr’s “Hail to the hale pioneers.” .Mr 
R. R. Bowker, president of the R. R. 
Bowker Company and editor of the 
well known Library Journal, was toast- 
master of the occasion. In his own 
‘special manner with jest and quip, he 
called on a number of those present to 
speak a few minutes to the assembly— 
Dr Richardson, Dr Bishop, Mr Utley, 
Mrs Earl, Mr Belden, Miss Hitchler 
and others—who seriously, jestingly, 
always pleasantly, contributed to the 
festive occasion. Mrs Carr was the soul 
of enjoyment as from time to time she 
interpolated comments and_ witty 
speeches. She was attired in what had 
evidently once been a _ magnificent 
gown of the period 1876, with train and 
overskirt and buffs and ruffles, with 
waistline and long sleeves, reminding 
many of departed visions of lovliness. 


Favors carrying greetings from Mr 
and Mrs Carr were two drawings, from 
Philadelphia papers of 1876, what to- 
day would be termed cartoons. One, To 
the Centennial, 1876, shows a train 
loaded to the brake wheel with indi- 
viduals, the roofs of cars covered with 


people and the crowds surging about it, © 


as according to the legend, it is 
“Headed to the Centennial.” The other 


’ is a horse-drawn street car, a familiar 


sight in those days and for many years 
afterward, with a multitude of people 
hanging on seemingly by their eyelids. 
The legend on this is “To A. L. A,, 
1876.” 

Mrs Carr’s party also marked natal 
days for herself, Mr Utley and Miss 
Ahern. 


Mr Gorrie of Dunfermline, Scotland, 
thot one of the most remarkable things 
about the meeting was the great num- 
ber of capable women who were in evi- 
dence on the programs, in the discus- 
sions and in the piazza conferences. 
He got the impression that these per- 
sons were very rich as he could not 
conceive of such people working by 
necessity for a livelihood. As one tried 
to disabuse his mind .of that idea, he 
took the other alternative, that they 
must be well paid, judging from the 
opportunities for education which they 
had had and from their general appear- 
ance. Assent was not given to this 
proposition either, and the speaker 
tried to point out that, with scarcely 
an exception, the salaries for women 
were much below those given to men 
and for no apparent reason since in 
most cases the women measured up in 
ability to the men. It was also stated 
that in most cases there was far too 
great a difference between the large 
salary of the librarian (generally a 
man) and the more meager salary of 
those who carried on the administrative 
work within the library’s walls. That 
was not to say that the librarians were 
paid too much, as a matter of justice, 
but that too little attention was some- 
times paid by these librarians to the 
conditions under which the members 
of their staffs were obliged to labor. 
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The American Library Association 
travel party, en route to Atlantic City, 
capped their one busy day in Washing- 
ton by a delightful reception at the 
D. C. public library. Mr Bowerman, 
Miss Herbert, members of the Govern- 
ment libraries and of the Library of 
‘Congress, received in the large, well- 
proportioned children’s room. 

In an adjoining office, and on the 
way to the receiving party, was held, 
during the evening, a demonstration of 
the transcription (by hand) of books 
for the blind. Many librarians took 
the occasion to watch the blind opera- 
tors of the Braille writer and slate and 
to talk to the member of the Red 
Cross chapter who, in her picturesque 
costume, was at hand to welcome in- 
quiries. Emphasis was laid on the de- 
velopment this year of the new Garin 
Process press. This is an invention 


whereby, from hand-copied pages stiff- ’ 


ened by a glue and a fine plaster, a 
plate is created and from this many 
copies may be printed in an entirely 
legible type for the blind. Three presses 
for such work are in the United States, 
one in Washington, D. C., one in Phila- 
delphia and one in New York. The 
National Adviser on Duplicating of 
books in Braille is in New York at 598 
Madison Avenue. 


The exhibit booths, professional and 
commercial, were on the main floor of 
the Ambassador hotel which, with its 
arcades and large lounging rooms, af- 
forded specially appropriate and con- 
venient places for displays of all kinds 
—books, binding, pictures, library 
equipment and supplies, etc. The 
A. L. A. exhibits of printed material 
were especially good. 


A real Revolutionary-Declaration of 
Independence exhibit was on display at 
the Public library of Atlantic City and 
was full of interest. This material was 
largely from the University of Penn- 
sylvania library. 

Much disappointment was expressed 
at the late decision of Mr Frank Pacy, 
honorary secretary of the Library 
Association, not to attend the meeting. 
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The address of Mr Guppy struck 
firmly the high notes of idealism. It 
was ryost refreshing after floods and 
floods of facts. 


Another silent member was Mon- 
sieur Bovet, librarian from Switzerland. 
His excuse for non-participation was 
unfamiliarity with English but it was 
noticeable and notable, too, that on 
occasion, Mr Bovet saw and heard and 
understood what was said and done 
around him. 

It may be noticeable during the next 
year that the younger story-tellers in 
the children’s rooms thruout the coun- 
try will be using the Norwegian sagas 
of the North. The blond giant who 
carried the name of the great god Thor 
lived up to what one would expect of 
the sobriquet. “Good looking but not 
approachable” is the verdict. He spoke 
most interestingly and informingly of 
library conditions in Norway. 

Much regret was expressed by 
various persons on various occasions 
that a more general opportunity for 
personal contact and conversation with 
the foreign visitors was not available. 
These delegates were all attractive and 
it is to be feared that many Americans 
forgot to be unselfish in sharing the 
pleasure of knowing these visitors with 
their fellow-workers. It was remarked 
that after coming so long a distance, 
the visitors should be more able to 
judge of those among whom they 
journeyed as should also the great 
number of American librarians who 
had hoped to share the association with 
them more largely than opportunity 
afforded. 


The Newark public library, in ex- 
tending an invitation to the foreign 
delegates to the library conference to 
visit its library and museum, as usual 
made a most extraordinarily nice bit 
of printing in the several sheets. A 
letter, printed in English, in French 
and in German, extended a cordial in- 
vitation, gave minute directions as to 
how to reach the library and museum 
both by rail and telephone, and added 
an invitation for tea. The letter was 
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signed by the mayor of Newark and 
the presidents of the boards of trustees 
of both the library and the museum, to 
which were added the names of John 
Cotton, Beatrice Winser and Alice 
Kendall. 

On an accompanying sheet was a 
description of Newark and reasons why 
the visitors should see it. 





The Post-Conference Visits of the 
Foreign Delegates 


At the close of the meeting at At- 
lantic City, the visitors were taken by 
special train to Princeton university 
which was the host for the day. The 
members of the A. L. A. bear a very 
distinct recollection of a former visit to 
Princeton and those in the present 
company were equally delighted with 
the occasion as they were shown over 
the historical institution and its won- 
derful surroundings. The next visit 
-was in New York City. 


On Saturday evening, October 9, the 
New York library club entertained the 
foreign visitors at a dinner and recep- 
tion at the Hotel Plaza. The occasion 
was opened’ by Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore, president of the club, presenting 
a group of New York librarians who 
bade welcome to the guests. Dr 
Nicholas Murray Butler acted as toast- 
master and introduced 18 of the 31 
foreign delegates who spoke briefly of 
the impressions of American good will 
and hospitality they had gained since 
arriving in the country. Dr Butler in 
his introductory remarks said that the 
notable group of delegates assembled 
from every continent were exercising a 
silent, powerful and world-wide in- 
fluence toward moral disarmament by 
building up relations of concord and 
understanding to take the place of the 
jealousies and hate which had been the 
plague of civilization for a thousand 
years. . 

A representative of Mayor Walker 
welcomed the delegates to a city in 
which there were just as many engaged 


and kindred activities 
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in intellectual pursuits as in the pur- 
suit of money. : 

During their stay in New York, the 
delegates were received in the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan library, the New York 
public library and the Robert Bacon 
memorial library at Westbury, L. I. 


‘They were welcomed at Columbia uni- 


versity; an inspection of the Metro- 
politan museum of art was followed by 


a luncheon tendered by Mr Kent. 


The visit to Boston was memorable 
and, of course, distinctive under the 
Boston environment where is the home 
of the governor of the state, where the 
Boston mayor is always noted for 
readiness to welcome visitors. Mrs 
Gardener’s art palace and the many art 
treasures of Boston, its public library 
gave much 
pleasure to the visitors and a new idea 
of Boston. 


The 30 foreign delegates to the 
A. L. A. conference from other coun- 
tries who elected to visit Chicago ar- 
rived on time Monday morning and 
were housed at the Drake hotel. For a 
party whisked about from place to 
place for 10 days, dined and feted, its 
members were remarkably alert and 
ready when the local committee from 
Chicago joined them at 10 o’clock on 
Monday morning. 

Their tour began at the Headquart- 
ers office where Mr Milam welcomed 
them in the name of himself and his 
staff and took occasion to present the 
head of each department to the visitors. 
The visitors were duly impressed with 
the extent of the A. L. A. headquarters 
and the completeness of the equipment 
both in material and personnel. From 
here, they proceeded to the John Crerar 
library in the same building where they 
were received by Mr Andrews who 
gave them a rather detailed account of 
the library and its contents, stressing 
the will of the founder of the institu- 
tion. 

Toward the noon hour, the delegates 
were settled in private limousines and 
driven out past the new lake-front 
under construction thru the boulevards 
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and the parks to the Quadrangle club 
of the University of Chicago where they 
were received by Dean Woodward and 
a most delicious luncheon was served. 
The guests were spared from speeches, 
the only one being the gracious wel- 
come offered by Dean Woodward as 
vice-president of the university, Presi- 
dent Mason being absent. A walk thru 
the campus brought the visitors to 
Harper memorial library. The large 
reading room elicited the admiration 
of the visitors and much wonder was 
expressed at the busy reference room. 
A visit to the law library in an adjoin- 
ing building was followed by a short 
reception at Ida Noyes hall for women 
where the gracious hospitality of Mrs 
Goodspeed and her corps in showing 
the visitors around this unusual and 
attractive building excited the admira- 
tion of the guests. 

At four o’clock, the autos took the 
party back to the Chicago public li- 
brary where tea was served by the girls 
of the library training class. The guests 
were shown over the building and were 
much impressed by the beauty of the 
same. 

Monday night was left free from pro- 
vided entertainment in order to give 
the guests a chance to rest. Tickets 
were available for theaters and other 
entertainments for those who chose to 
use them, but for the most part, the 
guests rested from their travels so as 
to be ready for the next day’s jaunt. 

The first visit on Tuesday was made to 
the Henry Legler branch of the Chi- 
cago public library on the west side, 
where Miss Field and her staff received 
the guests most graciously and where 
the most assiduous attention was given 
to explaining various parts of that re- 
markable library. 

Reluctant to leave it, the party 
started for Evanston, driving thru the 
northside boulevards and parks to the 
home of William Smith Mason, Es- 
quire, trustee of Northwestern univer- 
sity. The beautiful home was open in 
generous hospitality for a most delight- 
ful luncheon after which the guests 
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were free to enjoy the wonderful col- 
lections in this home. Mr Mason 
possesses the most complete collection 
of Franklinana (rare prints, pictures 
and thousands of volumes relating to 
the wonderful statesman, writer and 
scientist) in the world. The two large 
working rooms occupied by the libra- 
rians classifying, cataloging and other- 
wise developing the contents of Mr 
Mason’s library excited the envy of 
many. A drive thru the Northwestern 
University campus and the North 
Shore suburbs followed the visit to Mr 
Mason’s, at the close of which the 
party rode back to Chicago and was 
received by Mr Utley and his staff at 
the Newberry library. This was a 
special Mecca for many of the visitors 
from other lands as the creation of the 
Newberry library was the last bit of 
life work of the late Dr W. F. Poole 
and contains many: rare and beautiful 
books. 

The crowning event of the visit to 
Chicago was the dinner at the Drake 
hotel on Tuesday night previous to the 
visitors’ departure for Cleveland. It 
was the sincere hope of those con- 
nected with library activities in Chi- 
cago that the visitors enjoy their stay 
and nothing was left undone that might 
add to their pleasure and comfort. 
There was no mistake about the feeling 
of the Chicagoans as to the delight 
which the visit of these charming 
people gave to them and they expressed 
themselves heartily pleased to meet so 
many from overseas. The strangers 
were cordial, courteous and apprecia- 
tive of everything to the great delight 
of the hosts and at the close of the 
dinner Mr C. H. Milam, as official 
representative of A. L. A., expressed in 
a few words, the pleasure of all that 
such an occasion was possible. He in- 
troduced Miss Harriet Howe, lately 
elected president of the Chicago library 
club, who added her word of welcome 
to his. Mr Roden, as toastmaster, in his 
usual witty manner called on the visitors 
from each of the countries for a word of 


greeting. 
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Camille Gaspar of Brussels spoke 
in French for Belgium. Mr Drach- 
mann, librarian of the Industrial library 
in Copenhagen, spoke for Denmark. Mr 
Eugene Morel, librarian of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris and repre- 
sentative of the Association of French 
libraries, speaking also in French, ex- 
pressed the pleasure in having seen so 
many of the libraries and regretted that 
the demands of travel interfered at 
every point with proper observation 
and thot, as so many were brought be- 
fore their view. Dr Adolf Hilsenbeck, 
director of the University library at 
Munich, also representing the German 
library association, responded in his 
native tongue. Those who were capable 
of judging said that never had they 
heard so beautiful a specimen of Ger- 
man speech or one grounded in more 
choice phraseology, and as one looked 
at the serious, earnest face of the 
speaker, one could not doubt the sin- 
cerity of his words. 

Mr R. F. Sharp, keeper of the printed 
books in the British Museum, London, 
and also representative of the Board of 
education of Great Britain, was a most 
charming guest, interested, cordial, 
understanding and always extremely 
courteous. He was a delight to his 
hosts, young and old, perhaps in some 
measure because of the language host 
and guest held in common. Mr Powell, 
Birmingham, in a humorous speech, in- 
vited a return visit next year when the 
English Library Association will also 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. Mr 
Gourley, Belfast, North Ireland, en- 
joyed himself and approved of the 
arrangements and travels. Mr Ernest 
A. Savage, Edinburgh, spoke for Scot- 
land, and since the meeting of the Li- 
brary Association of the United King- 
dom next year will be held in Edin- 
burgh, extended a cordial invitation for 
a return visit. 

Mr Fago of Italy responded in Eng- 
lish expressing his great delight in hav- 
ing been so cordially received in 
America and was particularly im- 
pressed by the free library and its de- 





velopment as an educational institu- 
tion in America. Mr K. Matsumoto of 
Japan, representing the minister of 
education in that country, was most 
cordial in his acknowledgment and ex- 
pressed the wish that many times more 
should this international company as- 
semble. Mr Thor M. Anderson, official 
delegate by royal decree from Norway, 
prime favorite during the visit, again 
expressed gratitude and appreciation, 
as he did at Atlantic City, not only for 
the hospitality, but for the inspiration 
and help which American library 
methods had been to his country. 
Madame Haffkin-Hamburger from 
Moscow was evidently showing the 
effect of travel, for altho her gracious- 
ness was in no wise diminished, her 
vivacity was hardly as sparkling as at 
Atlantic City before she had stood the 
swing around the circle from one city 
to another. 

Mr Isak Collijn of Stockholm, per- 
haps the world’s leading authority on 
fifteenth century books, was most 
cordial in his acknowledgment of 
pleasure in his visit and elicited much 
applause when he paid what was thot 
to be a well deserved appraisal of his 
countryman, A. G. S. Josephson, well- 
known in Chicago library circles in 
former years. Mr Andre Bovet from 
Switzerland was another favorite 
among the visitors and was equally de- 
lightful as in well-chosen English, he 
expressed his appreciation of the visit 
and the hope that the friendship al- 
ready begun might lead to lasting 
results. 

Mr Hill of Brooklyn being called on 
turned over the opportunity to speak 
to Miss Hitchler whom he introduced 
as the chief librarian of Brooklyn. Miss 
Hitchler, as usual, elicited the mirth 
of her audience with the witty and 
ready speech for which she is so noted. 

The pleasures of the evening con- 
sumed the time so rapidly that it was a 
matter of deep regret that goodbyes 
had to be hurriedly said and departure 
made at once in order to reach the train 
which carried the visitors to Cleveland 
on Tuesday night. 
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Library Meetings 

_ Oklahoma—The Oklahoma library 
association held a short business meet- 
ing at the time of the meeting of the 
Southwestern association at Tulsa, 
April 28-30, and elected the following 
officers: President, Mrs Elsie D. Hand, 
A. & M., college, Stillwater; first vice- 
president, Ruby Canton, Edmonds; 
second vice-president, Mrs N. E. 
Kohler, Pawhuska; secretary, Mrs 
Cora Case Porter, Muskogee; treas- 

urer, Bess Stewart, Oklahoma City. 

Myra S. GrosH 
Secretary 


Utah—The Utah library association 
held its annual meeting at Salt Lake 
City, October 2. The principal topic of 
discussion was certification of librarians 
thruout the state. No definite con- 
clusions were reached but suggestions 
were asked for by the state committee 
up to January 1, 1927. Other topics of 
interest presented were: Coéperation 
between librarians and the university, 
presented by Miss Gertrude. Ingalls; 
Library development under the present 
law by Mrs E. C. Watson; Library 
publicity, Mrs Roxey S. Ronney, and a 
review of the Wisconsin library system 
by Miss Eveline Bean. 

At the afternoon session, Registra- 
tion was discussed by Miss Louisa 
Rowland, Circulation by Miss Effie 
Marsden, and What constitutes a dead 
book by Miss Ireta Peters. “The Utah 
laws and handbook of the association” 
prepared by the association was dis- 
tributed at the meeting. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Julia T. Lynch, Salt Lake 
City; first vice-president, Mrs E. C. 
Watson, Cedar City; second vice-presi- 
dent, William Purdum, Ogden; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Edith Williams, 
Salt Lake City ; members of the board, 
Louisa Rowland, Springville, and Ireta 
Peters, Brigham City. 

Wisconsin—The Wisconsin state li- 


brary association held its annual meet- 
ing at Kenosha, September 15-17. 


There was a large gathering of libra- 
rians and the state was well repre- 
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sented from north to south. Kenosha 
is one of the beautiful cities of Wiscon- 
sin and at this season of the year, with 
flowers and gardens, well kept streets 
and most cordial hospitality on the 
part of the citizens, the surroundings 
for the meeting were most pleasing. A 
feature of the meeting that in itself was 
uncommon was the effort to have the 
association join in singing the “regular 
community songs” led by Mr Samuel 
McKillop of the Milwaukee public li- 
brary. 

The first program consisted of an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mr Alford, presi- 
dent of the city council and a discourse 
on the Next step in American progress, 
by W. A. Ganfield, president of Carroll 
college, Waukesha. This was named 
as a wiser and more rational form of 
public education. 

The opening address on Tuesday 
was by Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of 
LrprariEs, Chicago, on the topic, How 
far have we come: Where are we now? 
She reviewed the library development 
in Wisconsin as she had seen it in the 
past 30 years. Some of the main points 
were: 

How far we have come depends on the 
point of our departure. 

Wisconsin in library development has a 
record comparable to any other state and 
better than most. This has come about thru 
the sincere attitude and valuable service of 
those to whom the message of library de- 
velopment came in the early 90’s. The plan 
of Wisconsin making the state the unit of 
development has: worked well. This plan 
was due to the steady, calm belief of State 
Senator Stout of Menomonie who was able 
to interest the state government of Wis- 
consin in behalf of library development for 
the state. He was ably assisted by F. A. 
Hutchins, who had long been connected with 
the public school service of the state. It 
should not be forgotten that Mr Hutchins 
gave his mental and physical strength to 
the point of exhaustion that the library 
movement in Wisconsin should be started 
right. Others who contributed specially to 
early library development in. Wisconsin 
were: Miss Cornelia Marvin, Dr Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Henry E. Legler—many 
others joining in the efforts of these from 
time to time until Wisconsin today stands 
in the front rank of library development, 
not only for the state but in national activi- 
ties. 
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Many projects in the field. of library de- 
velopment for the future are being studied 
in new library centers. Adult education 
offers a prolific field for work and opportu- 
nity under a recognition that has been de- 
nied such work for a long time. A note of 
warning in this connection may be sounded 
against considering libraries as schools or- 
ganized for teaching. Libraries are messen- 
gers and distributors of books. Librarians 
are apostles in the use of books and in order 
to fulfill their mission they must be under- 
standing, sympathetic and intelligent con- 
cerning all the formal means of education 
active in their communities, but they are 
not teachers in the sense of leading classes 
or groups in actual study itself. 

While no one can be too highly trained to 
enter the list of intellectual movements in 
the library, it must be remembered that 
valuable as all scientific organization of 
libraries is, another feature and prime factor 
in making the scientific knowledge usable is 
knowledge of and interest in the contents of 
books and sympathy for and understanding 
of all sorts of people that the right book 
shall be fitted to the place:for which.it was 
intended. This is particularly true in the 
small library where financial support is not 
sufficient to engage the services of a highly 
trained librarian. 


The speaker was followed by Mr 
Matthew Dudgeon who outlined the 
plans and purposes of the A. L. A. com- 
mission on adult education—too well 
known to repeat here. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
Reverend E. B. Martin who spoke on 
the Art of reading. He declared the 
kind and quality of reading to be note- 
worthy and not the quantity. He 
warned against offering inducements 
to read. Reading to be of value must 
come from interest. 

Miss Fannie Butcher, literary critic 
of the Chicago Tribune, gave a most de- 
lightful talk on the modern novel. Her 
comments on those who essay to be 
“younger intellectuals” met hearty ap- 
proval from her audience. 

Mary K. Reely, editor of the Wiscon- 
sin booklists, gave her usual interesting 
and profitable talk on books in bi- 
ography and travel issued this last 
year. Wisconsin is very fortunate to 
have within reach one whose wise 
judgment, measurements and knowl- 
edge of books and of various kinds of 
people, so close at hand. 
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The entertainment provided by the 
hosts of the convention was adequate 
and most enjoyable. A drive over the 
city of Kenosha during which visits 
were made to the city’s branch libra- 
ries showed that the prize for the best 
governed city of Wisconsin which 
Kenosha received last year was worth- 
ily bestowed. On Thursday evening, 
the Lyric male chorus of Milwaukee 
delighted a large audience thru the 
courtesy of the Public Library board of 
Kenosha. 

Friday morning was given over to a 


business meeting, followed by sectional 


groups discussing particular problems. 

Green Bay was chosen as the meet- 
ing place for 1927 and the officers 
elected are as follows: President, Lydia 
Cates, Janesville; vice-president, Lou- 
ise Schoenleber, Milwaukee; treasurer, 
Amy Anderson, Stevens Point; secre- 
tary, Leila Janes, Fond du Lac. 


Coming meetings 
The Massachusetts library club will 
hold a mid-winter meeting in Boston, 
January 20-21, 1927. 


The National Education Association 
will hold its next annual convention in 
Seattle, Washington, July 1-8, 1927. 


The Indiana library association and 
the Indiana library trustees’ associa- 
tion will hold a joint convention in 
Indianapolis, December 9-11. Among 
the speakers are Frank K. Walter, 
librarian of the University of Minne- 
sota, and Carl Sanburg the poet. 


The Chicago library club will hold 
its next monthly meeting on Thursday 
evening, November 11. Echoes from 
the Atlantic City meetings of A. L. A. 
will be given by older and newer mem- 
bers of the club, 





Examination 

The United States Civil Service com- 
mission announces an open competi- 
tive examination for hospital librarians. 
Applications will close November 27. 
Full information and _ application 
blanks may be obtained from the Civil 
we Commission, Washington, 
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Interesting Things in Print 

The Chivers Bookbinding Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a catalog of 
standard juvenile books for public li- 
braries and schools. The list comprises 
over 5000 replacements popular in pub- 
lic libraries and educational institu- 
tions. 


The pamphlet, How to secure a 
county library, sent out some time ago 
by the Texas state library, has been re- 
issued in a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. Worn out matter has been cut 
out and new matter added. An impor- 
tant part is the text of the county li- 
brary law of Texas. 


The New York Times has issued a list 
of the companies, firms, institutions 
and organizations in existence 75 years 
or more in New York City. This is 
one of the publications issued in con- 
nection with the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the New York Times. Any 
corrections and additions will be wel- 


comed by the publishers. 


W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., London, have 
issued a guide to English literature, 
from the thirteenth century to the 


twentieth century, under the title, 
English from Piers Plowman to the 
Forsyte Saga. This is a chronological 
record of manuals, anthologies and 
complete works in English literature. 
To any one interested, Foyles will send 
copies free on application. 


The Bureau of Publication, Vassar 
college, Poughkeepsie, New York, has 


issued a pamphlet of 96 pages entitled. 


Earning a living by the pen: Voca- 
tional opportunities in journalism for 
young women. This was compiled by 
Dr Burges Johnson from the. testi- 
mony of 200 young women college 
graduates who have found practical 
uses for their. skill in writing. Price 
50 cents. : 


The volume of Proceedings of the 
N. E. A., 1926, has been issued. . Im- 
provements have been made and sev- 
eral features added to this sixty-fourth 
volume of proceedings of the associa- 
tion. A reference help that will be ap- 
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preciated by libraries is the inclusion 
of historical notes before each main 
division of the book, giving year and 
page references to back numbers. 
There is also a section on related na- 
tional associations giving descriptive 
accounts of five national associations 
in the education fields. In addition to 
the addresses delivered before the gen- 
eral sessions, there are reports of the 
association’s 16 departments. 


The John Crerar library has reissued 
its List of books on the History of 
science. This was done according to 
Dr C. W. Andrews, librarian of the 
John Crerar library, because “there is 
a standing demand for this publication, 
as it is practically the best bibliography 
on the subject. These reissues can be 
made at a very reasonable cost.” The 
list was issued first in 1911 and was 
prepared by A. G. S. Josephson, then 
cataloger of the John Crerar library, 
Chicago. 

Part. I, of Classified list of the 
Standard catalog for high-school li- 
braries has appeared. (Wilson) 

Over 2600 books and 470 pamphlets 
have been chosen with the help of 
many children’s librarians 2nd experts 
in children’s reading and are arranged 
under the D. C. Lists of pamphlets 
and pictures are also included. 

Books for first purchase are marked 
and the titles, annotated. Publishers 
and prices are also given. 


A reprint from the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, entitled Pacific North- 
west libraries, contains a series of 
articles presented at the recent con- 
ference of the P. N. L. A. These are 
presented in this form as a contribution 
to the American Library Association 
on the occasion of its fiftieth anni- 
versary conference. Anyone desiring 
additional copies should address Miss 
Ewing, secretary of the Pacific North- 
west library association, care of the 
Public library, Portland, Oregon. 


The first supplement to the third edi- 
tion of the Children’s catalog issued in 
1925, enlarged and revised, has been 














issued by the H. W. Wilson Company. 
It is a dictionary catalog of 200 new 
titles and entries for 30 new editions of 
books with annotations and analytical 
entries. The catalog was compiled by 
Minnie Earl Sears and is the first of 
the annual supplements which will be 
issued from time to time for the Chil- 
dren’s catalog. A list by grades arranged 
in three series is added: the primary 
grades (1-3); middle grades (4-6); 
upper grades (7-8). A directory of 
publishers of children’s books adds 
value to the pamphlet of 56p. (Price, 
60 cents) 


The life of Theodore Roosevelt in 
English and Italian has just been pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press of &- ton, 
Mass., as the result of many requests 
on the part of teachers and workers 
with the foreign-born. 

This interesting book is written by 
Edward H. Cotton, author. of the 
Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt, and the 
Italian translation was made by 
George La Piana of Harvard univers- 
ity. The book is published in three 
different editions; a bilingual edition, 
English and Italian on opposite pages, 
an English edition and an Italian edi- 
tion. It will find wide use especially 
‘in libraries where there are Italian 
immigrants. 


A recent review, by one who knows, 
of the Bulletins issued by the L ibrary 
association of China, points out rather 
interesting contents. No. 1, Vol. 1, is 
devoted almost exclusively to the 
formation of the Chinese library asso- 
ciation and to the library at its head- 
quarters. No. 2 is more technical, 
special attention being given to the 
compendium of the Chinese Imperial 
catalog of 12,000v., written by hand. 
No. 3 has Dr Bostwick’s second report, 
a selected booklist of the library pro- 
fessional books, a statistical table of 
the Chinese libraries and a letter from 
Dr Melvil Dewey. The proposals for 
library development, passed by the 
Chinese national association for the 
advancement of education, are found 
in the appendix. No. 4 is largely de- 
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voted to information and news of the 
book trade and kindred topics. 


A new publication which may be of 
interest in many libraries is an interna- 
tional periodical for Scandinavian 
philology under the title Acta Philologica 
Scandinavica. The review will be edited 
by Dr Johs. Brondum-Nielsen and Dr 
Lis Jacobsen with the assistance of 
eminent philologists from other Scan- 
dinavian countries. Contributions 
from all countries will be published 
since the object will be a review of 
scientific inquiries into the history and 
development of the Scandinavian 
languages from the earliest times. The 
articles will appear in one of the three 
world languages: English, French or 
German, 

The review may be ordered thru 
booksellers or directly from the pub- 
lisher; Gyldendals Sortiment, Koeb- 
magergade 8, Copenhagen. 


F. K. W. Drury of Brown university 
has, for a number of years, been send- 
ing out “Lists of novels too good to 
miss.” These have been reissued, 12 
lists in 4 groups, by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. The lists may be had sepa- 
rately, for those who desire quantities 
of any of them. The groups are: His- 
torical and regional tales; Adventures ; 
Social studies, and Character studies. 

The Nevins memorial library at 
Methuen, Mass., was represented by an 
interesting float in the celebration of 


“the founding of the town, in July. 


The float carried an enormous book on 
which was artistically arranged the 
legend: Read for Information, Inspira- 
tion and Recreation. The book was 
open and on one page was written, 
“The library is at your service,” and on 
the other, “Why not use it?” 


A book of special interest to libraries 
has just been issued in France—Reper- 
toire general des ouvrages modernes rela- 
tifs au XVIIIe siecle francais (1715- 
1789), by Vicomte Charles du Peloux. 
It contains nearly 10,000 names of 
books published since 1879, in French, 
English and Italian, relating to the 
eighteenth century in France. It con- 
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tains also a table with the names of 
personages of that time and _ the 
authors of biographical writings cover- 
ing them. A further addition is a list 
of the best memoirs and the most in- 
teresting correspondence of the eight- 
eenth century. It is an octavo of 308 
pages and sells for 45 francs. The pub- 
lisher is Ernest Griind, 9, rue Mazarin, 
Paris. 


A little volume which will be a joy 
to lovers of books carries the title, 
Anthony Trollope: A bibliography. It 
was prepared by Mary Leslie Irwin, 
Columbia University library, and issued 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. With good paper, wide margins, 
good type, one sits down to read along 
any line of his interest‘in Trollope of 
whom it was said, “He will outlive all 
other novelists of his time.” The pref- 
ace with notes on Trollope and on 
Trollope’s writings introduces the lists 
of his works, his stories, his contribu- 


tions to magazines, to book reviews, 


written notices of lectures, bibli- 
ographies, etc., followed by 25 pages of 
biography and criticism, lists of por- 
traits, caricatures, autographs, letters 
and manuscripts, giving one interested 
in Trollope access to authentic informa- 
tion concerning this remarkable man. 
He had a friendly, attitude toward 
America, and American book lovers 
count him among their prized writers. 
A list of sales and prices of first edi- 
tions and various Trollope items form 
an interesting conclusion. 


Festival and Civic plays from the 
Greeks and Romans, for upper grades 
and junior high-schools, by Mari Ruef 
Hofer, contains tales of real adventure, 
as well as good art. Perseus, Theseus, 
Hercules, are real boys. Pericles and 
Phidias actually rebuild Athens. Soc- 
rates walks in the Ceramicus. Greek and 
Roman civics and their heroes are 
actual. These plays will meet class- 
room work half way and easily lead into 
school festivals. Some are short for 
assembly use. Miss Hofer believes that 
pageantized school festivals should take 
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the place of wordy dramatics. Colorful 
spectacular scenes, artistic groups and 
processions, provide socialized art for the 
schools and teach the first lessons in 
drama, without stageiness. The book 
stresses history, geography, civics, law, 
social virtues, good English and art. 
(Beckley-Cardy Co.) 


No. 4, v. 1, Agricultural Library Notes, 
opens with three pages of notes on 
books and bibliographies. These are 
exceedingly well-prepared and would 
be valuable for any librarian seeking 
information on the numerous agri-- 
cultural subjects treated. 

An answer to the inquiry “What is 
the best book on fruit trees” is given by 
a fruit specialist, Mr H. P. Gould, in 
the office of horticulture. He points 
out that it is not possible to answer 
this kind of question fully and without 
qualifications. A poor book on a sub- 
ject which has few books written about 
it may be the best book on that sub- 
ject. The general conclusion is that 
books that excel in one field or another, 
at the same time may be weak in com- 
parison in other aspects. A few books 
of outstanding importance on fruit 
trees are given with the reasons for 
their choice. 

Other topics that are interestingly 
treated are: Books and reading in the 
farm home, Recreations of farm boys 
and girls, and other valuable material. 
Quite an extended list of references on 


‘the chemistry of the.cotton plant and 


its products prepared by Louise Du- 
vall, librarian, Bureau of chemistry, is 
also of interest. Another valuable item 
is Selected list of mimeographed publi- 
cations of the U. S. department of agri- 
culture. 





A list of Russian fiction translated 
into English has been prepared by the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
These are recommended to those who 
are interested in Russia and Russian 
people. Books are selected from the 
best works of Russian writers and give 
good pictures of life in every Russian 
sphere. 

















Library Schools 
Carnegie library at Atlanta 

The school opened for its twenty- 
second year, September 16, with an en- 
rollment of 17. The students come from 
six southern states and represent 12 
colleges and. universities. The new 
entrance requirement of a first degree 
from a college of recognized standing 
became effective this year. The higher 
’ standard does not seem to have limited 
the number of desirable applicants 
from whom to choose, and care in 
selection has been observed as formerly. 

Preceding the formal instruction 
beginning September 20, there were 
three days of preliminary work to ac- 
quaint the students with the different 
departments of the Carnegie library 
where they do their first practice work. 
On the day following registration, the 
faculty members and students met in- 
formally at afternoon tea served in the 
class room. 

Miss Fannie Cox, lecturer on lending 
and supervisor of practice, attended the 
Summer Institute for instructors in 
library science at the University of 
Chicago. Another full time instructor 
has been added to the faculty, Miss 
Lula Ruth Reed. She is a graduate of 
the University of Texas with a degree 
also from the New York State library 
school: Her library experience includes 
that of assistant-librarian, Iowa State 
teachers’ college; head cataloger, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; and _ instructor, 
Chautauqua school ffor _ librarians. 
Miss Reed will give instruction in clas- 
sification ‘and subject headings, and 
cataloging. Miss Clyde Pettus, head 
of the cataloging department of Carnegie 
public library, whose work in the 
school Miss Reed has taken over will 
be retained as a special lecturer. 

Miss Barker and Mrs Davis attended 
the meeting of the American Library 
Association. Twenty graduates were 
at the school luncheon held in the Am- 
bassador hotel, Atlantic City. Mrs 
Anne Wallace Howland and Miss 
Gertrude Stiles were also present on 
this occasion. 
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Milton J. Ferguson visited the school 
in September. He talked to the class 
on county libraries of California and 
gave some facts about the progress of 
library work in Louisiana. 

In connection with the study of his- 
tory of printing, the class visited a 
local printing press where processes in 
book making were observed and ex- 
plained. 

Members of the class of 1926 have 
taken positions as follows: 

Martha G. Bowe, assistant, Public library, 


Macon, Ga. 
Helen K. Norris, assistant, A. & M. col- 
lege, Miss. 
Ozelle Rush, assistant, Public library, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
assistant, Public library, 


Jean Webb, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wintrrep Lemon Davis 
Principal 
Columbia university 

Under what seems to be most auspi- 
cious circumstances, the new “School 
of Library Service” of Columbia uni- 
versity is fairly started on its first 
year’s work. Altho instruction began 
on September 23, with the opening of 
the university, the formal opening of 
the school took place on October 1, as 
mentioned in the October issue of 
Liprariges. The occasion was a memor- 
able one for those who attended. 

The program, under Dr William- 
son’s direction, was interesting and 
diversified; the audience was a large 
and distinguished one. Dr Wyer, 
speaking for the New York State li- 
brary school, and Mr Anderson for the 
library school of the New York public 
library, graciously handed over to the 
administration of the new _ school 
the good will and the traditions of the 
institutions they represented. Mr 
Dewey, in amusing yet most informa- 
tive vein, described vividly some of the 
difficulties attendant upon the estab- 
lishment of the first library school at 
Columbia, 40 years ago, and told some 
of the circumstances under which the 
school left the university a few years 
later. President Butler, emphasizing 
the importance of the library in modern 
education, spoke for Columbia in 
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greeting the return of the school 
as the newest of the university’s 
departments. Honored guests for 
the occasion were R.. R. Bowker 
and Henry Guppy, president of the 
British Library Association, who oc- 
cupied seats on the stage. Many li- 
brarians from various parts of the 
country, en route to the A. L. A. con- 
ference, were in the audience. 

The student body of the school is 
cosmopolitan in make-up, representing 
several foreign countries and many 
states of the United States. Conspicu- 
ous is the large enrollment from south- 
ern states. The total number of stu- 
dents at the time of writing is as fol- 
lows: 78 taking the full first-year cur- 
riculum; 20, most of whom are em- 
ployed in Columbia university or other 
local libraries, taking part of the 
courses; six doing work under the 
graduate faculties in anticipation of the 
second year of library school work, 
which will be offered in 1927-28. This 
enrollment, a total of 104, is heavier 
than was anticipated, and the facilities 
of the school had to be expanded to 
accommodate the large number of stu- 
dents. Two members have been added 
to the faculty: Miss Lucy E. Fay as 
assistant-professor of bibliography, and 
Miss Margaret S. Williams as associate 
in bibliography. Both Miss Fay and 
Miss Williams were members of the 
faculty of the New York State library 
school at Albany. 

Fortified by the traditions and the 
good will of the two constituent 
schools, the School of library service at 
Columbia university bids fair to carry 
on the work they have been doing and 
at the same time to make a place of its 
own in the field of education for li- 
brarianship. 

Joun S. CLEAVINGER 


Drexel Institute 


The class of 1927 registered on Sep- 
tember 21. Twenty-four students were 
enrolled, comprising graduates of Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, Smith, Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Oberlin, Ohio 
State, Hood, Wheaton, Ursinus and 
other colleges. 


The students attended three sessions 
of the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association at Atlantic City 
and have presented written reports on 
the A. L. A. exhibit at the Sesqui- 
centennial. At the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting of the A. L. A. at Drexel, the 
students acted as ushers. 

Miss Helen A. Bagley has been made 
full time instructor with the rank of 
assistant professor. 

The Summer school for teacher li- 
brarians was conducted by Miss 


Marion Lovis as principal, Miss Gret- 
chen Westervelt, instructor, and Miss 
Margaret Spillan, executive secretary. 
There were 21 students enrolled and 
the courses were arranged to help 
acquire additional 


school librarians 
technique. 
Los Angeles public library 

The library school opened September 
21 with a class of 35 students. Of these, 
24 are college graduates and the others 
have had an equivalent in partial col- 
lege work and library experience. The 
library experience of 24 students varies 
from summer substitute work to four, 
five or six years of actual experience. 

Lucile Kelling, a graduate of Whit- 
man college and the New York state 
library school, has been appointed in- 
structor in reference and book selec- 
tion. Miss Kelling’s varied experience 
in large and small public libraries and 
in college libraries has given her an 
excellent background for her new 
work. 

Elnora’ A. Smutzler will serve as re- 
viser and have charge of the library 
school collection. She is a graduate of 
the University of Southern California 
and of the Los Angeles library school. 

Miss Haines, instructor in book 
selection and related subjects has been 
granted a leave of absence. Miss Ward, 
instructor in reference, has been ap- 
pointed principal attendant in the art 
and music department, and Mrs Taylor, 
instructor in classification and reviser, 
has resigned because of home duties. 

The basic courses change little from 
year to year. Electives in branch ad- 
ministration, bibliography and_ chil- 
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dren’s work are planned for the first 
semester. Students who have had con- 
siderable experience and elect branch 
administration will make surveys to 
indicate the publicity desirable in dif- 
ferent types of branches. Other special 
projects which will be useful to the li- 
brary and stimulating to the individual 
are being devised. 

The course in the Art and craft of 
bookmaking will include Mr Reavis’ 
indispensable course in bookbinding 
and lectures on book history and print- 
ing to be given by specialists, including 
members of the staff of the Hunting- 
ton library and John Henry Nash of 
San Francisco. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The class of 1927 began work, Sep- 
tember 15, with 27 instead of 25, the 
desired -number of students. Geo- 
graphically they come from 14 states, 
with five from New York, two each 
from Missouri and Nebraska, one each 
from New England and New Jersey, 
five from the South, seven from the 
Middle West, one from Oregon, and 
seven from the Dominion of Canada. 
Fifteen are college graduates, and only 
one has had no academic work beyond 
high school, she, however, having done 
work of an educative kind. Twenty- 
one have had library experience, the 
public libraries of New York, East 
Orange, Kansas City, Ames, Iowa, 
Omaha, Lincoln, Neb., Kingston, 
Ontario, and Portland, Oregon, being 
represented by members of their staff, 
while several have had college or high- 
school library experience. Five have 
taught (one having been a _ county 
supervisor of schools), three have had no 
social work, and only two have had no 
experience other than college work. 

The celebration of the semi-centen- 
nial of the American Library Associa- 
tion has had its repercussion on the 
school, and the students have been 
favored by hearing Madame Haffkin- 
Hamburger of Russia, Messrs Savage 
and Powell of Great Britain, and Mlle 
Rachel Sedeyn of Brussels. 
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The students attended in a body the 
opening of the new Columbia school, 
where they heard Melvil Dewey, and 
nine of them went down to, the me- 
morial meeting at Philadelphia, five of 
these going on to Atlantic City for a 
day or two. 

Accompanied by Mr Stevens, the 
class visited the Vollbehr collection of 
incunabula at the National Arts club 
early in October. The visit was by ap- 
pointment and Dr Vollbehr personally 
pointed out the chief elements of in- 
terest in the unique collection. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
Simmons college 

The Library school of Simmons col- 
lege is planning for an important de- 
velopment of its courses in library 
work with children, and in school li- 
braries, beginning with the year 1927- 
28, and it is happy to announce that 
Miss Nina Brotherton of Pittsburgh 
has been persuaded to bring her rich 
equipment to this field. She will join 
the Simmons faculty next September 
as an associate-professor with these 
courses under her especial care. 

All the instructing members of the 
faculty attended the anniversary con- 
ference of the A. L. A., and a school 
luncheon at the Ambassador on Thurs- 
day brought together nearly 60 Sim- 
mons graduates. There must have 
been at least 75 in attendance at the 
conference, and all of this year’s class 
have become A. L. A. members. 

One of the treats of the year was the 
visit of Dr Guppy, president of The 
British library association, on Septem- 
ber 28, during his preconference stay in 
Boston. In the intimacy of the school’s 
home room, he spoke of his own mag- 
nificent library and its marvelous col- 
lections, revealing by the way, to these 
newcomers to the field, what librarian- 
ship may mean to the world of scholar- 
ship. 

As one who had himself conducted a 
library school, Dr Guppy entered also 
into their feelings on the threshold of 
their study, and none will ever lose the 
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impression he gave of the opportunity 
opening before each one of them. 
June R.’‘DoNNELLY 
Director 


University of Washington 

The University of Washington li- 
brary school begins the fall quarter 
with an enrollment of 38 students. Of 
this number 18 are graduate students. 

Miss Ruth Worden has accepted a 
position on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Washington library school 
with university rank of instructor. Her 
work will be divided between teaching 
and administration. She will have 
charge of all book courses, and will be- 
gin her service November 1. 

Miss Worden’s: education and ex- 
perience is as follows: graduate of 
Wellesley college and the Wisconsin 
University library school; two years in 
the staff of the Public library, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; eight years with the County and 
City library at Missoula, Montana. 


Alumni notes 


John S. Richards, °16, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Washington State normal 
school at Ellensburg to become head of the 
circulation department at the University of 
California. Mary Jones, ’23, assistant- 
librarian of the same institution, succeeds 
Mr Richards as librarian. Myrtle Funk- 
houser, ’23, is Miss Jones’ assistant. 

Agnes S. Bush, °17, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from the Seattle pub- 
lic library for work in the New York public 
library. : ; 

Weyana Lopp, '20, is an assistant in the 
Merced County library, California. Miss 
Lopp had been in the Ventura County li- 
brary, California, since 1924. : 

Ella Danielson, ’21, is children’s librarian 
in the County library, Hilo, Hawaii. 

Dora Himmelsbach, ’23, is in the peri- 
odical department of the California state li- 
brary. 

Ellen McGregor, ’26, is high school li- 
brarian, Salem, Oregon. 

Alice E. McQuaid, ’26, is assistant in the 
children’s rcom, Seattle public library. 

Anastasia Meeks, ’26, has been appointed 
secretary to the librarian, University of 
Washington. 

_ Kathryn Stith, '26, is children’s librarian 
in the Ballard branch of the Seattle public 


library. 
W. E. Henry 
Director 
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Western Reserve university 

The twenty-third year of the school 
opened auspiciously, September 21, with 
exercises, presided over by President 
Robert E. Vinson who spoke briefly of 
the university plans and prospects. He 
was followed by Miss Linda E. East- 
man with a message of welcome and a 
survey of the library activities of the 
fiftieth anniversary year of the A. L. A. 

The registration for the first semes- 
ter is 70, classified as follows: General 
course, 42; junior children’s, 10; senior 
children’s course, 18. The colleges 
represented by those having degrees or 
with two or three years of college work 
are: College for women, W. R. U., Coe 
college, Ohio State university, Oberlin 
college, Smith college, Milwaukee- 
Downer college, University of Michi- 
gan, Wooster college, Richmond col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, Syracuse 
university, University of Washington, 
Hiram college. 

Miss Bertha R. Barden, Vassar col- 
lege A.M., Western Reserve Library 
School certificate, will be assistant- 
professor of library science, with 
classes in classification, cataloging and 
minor technical subjects. Miss Barden 
has been on the faculty in former years 
and is welcomed back after several 
years in library work. Miss Harriet G. 
Long is employed for divided time in 
the school as instructor in work with 
children and in the Cleveland public li- 
brary. Miss Long is an Oberlin college 
graduate and received her training in 
library work with children in _this 
school, class of ’24. She has been chil- 
dren’s librarian of the public library, 
Albany, N. Y. Miss Eugenia Wielo- 
wiejska, ’24, is assisting with the school 
records and general work of the school 
office while completing her college 
work at the College for women, 
W. R. U. These appointments are in 
addition to the faculty of last year, 
which remains the same. 

Atice S. TyLer 
Dean 
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A worthwhile plan 
An inquiry relating to opportunity for train- 
ing outside the regular library schools was 
assed on to Miss Titcomb of Hagerstown, 
d., who responds as follows: ° 
You have asked me to tell you of 
the work of the Washington County 
Regional training class, and I am glad 
to do so, tho I have but a very plain, 
unvarnished tale to tell. 
By reason of our geographical situa- 
tion, 30 miles from the Virginia and 
West Virginia state boundaries and 11 


miles from that of Pennsylvania, we. 


have for years been an informal train- 
ing plant for these three states and 
others farther south. When a village 
library was started, it has been the 
usual thing for the librarian to come to 
this library for a longer or shorter time, 
to pick up the rudiments which should 
enable her to attack her problems with- 
out absolute ignorance. Three years 
ago, a library friend suggested that we 
should systematize this informal work 
which we were doing and open classes 
for work in county libraries and for the 
librarianship of the small village li- 
braries. 

This appealed to my staff and to my- 
self as something needed for library 
progress in this section where library 
incomes are small and where the fully 
trained librarian is an impossibility. 
We never intend to take a pupil who 
we think can compass a year at one of 
the accredited library schools and we 
do not allow any pupil to leave us 
thinking that she is a finished product. 
We simply are meeting an emergency 
in library progress by providing for the 
small library someone within its means 
and vastly superior to the local candi- 
date with nothing but good intentions 
in her favor. 

We also train for subordinate posi- 
’ tions on the staff of larger libraries 
where, as is generally the case, the in- 
come is not sufficient to pay the salaries 
of a fully trained personnel. 

We are now entering upon our third 
year with a class of 10 pupils represent- 
ing Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. Thus far, three 
members of the staff and myself have 
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constituted the teaching staff and have 
done the work entirely without re- 
muneration. Last year we made appli- 
cation to the Board of education for 
librarianship for a sum of money from 
the Carnegie grant to pay the salary of 
one full time instructor and allow a 
small addition to that of the four others 
giving part time to the work. We were 
visited by members of the Board and 
in May last they recommended that our 
“training class be so reorganized as to 
become a Regional training class, thus 
filling a need not met by library schools 
or by local training classes.” 

We had hoped that this recom- 
mendation carried with it the modest 
appropriation for which we had asked, 
but the Board of education in a subse- 
quent letter informed us that no funds 
were available for the support of our 
project at present. 

Whether we shall continue another 
year is on the knees of the gods. We 
feel that we have in this class a distinct 
contribution to library progress in this 
section. With this in mind, we have 
given of our time and strength for three 
years, but it will be impossible to go on 
without some assurance of at least 
partial support. 
: Sincerely, 

Mary L. Titcoms 
Washington County library 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 
A statement of membership 

Mrs Anne W. Howland, director of 
the School of library science, Drexel 
Institute, calls attention to the fact that 
Drexel Institute became a college in 
1917 and has been accepted into mem- 
bership in the American council of ed- 
ucation, Association of urban universi- 
ties, and Association of colleges and 
secondary schools of the Middle states. 
Its endowment, equipment, entrance re- 
quirements, faculty, etc., are now of 
college grade and are so accepted. 
This information is furnished because 
of the inference in the A. L. A. note, 
p. 421 of October Lisrarigs, which 
would indicate that the reverse was 
true, 
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Department of School Libraries 


Some books are to be tasted, some to be swallowed, and some 
- to be chewed and digested—Bacon. 

















The School Library Looking Forward’ 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of The Journal 
of the National Education Association 

For 50 years, the American Library 
Association has been a pioneer. The 
institution which it has established in 
American life during those years is one 
of the most significant that has been 
developed in the entire history of public 
education. To the men and women 
who have made the library what it is, 
the world owes an eternal debt of 
gratitude. 

Only a few weeks before the Ameri- 
can Library Association was organized 
in Philadelphia, the National Educa- 
tion Association held its sixteenth 
annual meeting in the nearby city of 
Baltimore. School builders too had felt 
the quickening of the centennial year. 
They looked back over the century that 
ended in 1876. They looked forward to 
some of the new needs and objectives. 
To read the eloquent speeches that 
were made on that occasion is to be 
struck with the parallelism between 
the ideal of the free school and the 
ideal of the free public library. The 
library movement now is where the 
movement for universal elementary 
schooling then was. 

In 1876, President Phelps pointed to 
a school population of 13,000,000 with 
an actual enrolment of but 8,000,000. 
In 1926, librarians are beginning to 
face squarely the implications of the 
fact that 44 percent of the population 
of the United States and Canada are 
without access to local public library 
service of any kind. By 1876, the ideal 
of a free public school was fairly 
established. It has taken half a cen- 
tury more to make elementary school- 
ing universal. If the parallel holds, we 
shall see the American free library 
during the years ahead as much a part 

1 From an address before the fiftieth anniversary 


ones og of the American Library Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J., October 5, 1926. 


of every community as the public 
school is today. A nation which has 
struggled a century for mass school- 
ing will spend a second century in the 
struggle for mass culture and universal 
education. Having spent her billions 
to lay foundations, America cannot af- 
ford not to train her people in the use 
of the public library and inspire them 
to develop libraries in their own homes. 

In this struggle for universal educa- 
tion as distinct from . literacy, the 
school library is the first point of at- 
tack. It lies at the very root of the 
new pedagogy of individual differences. 
It is the heart of any program. of 
socialized effort and individual re- 


sponsibility. The new curriculum now 
being forged in a thousand towns and 


cities cries for tools of learning which 
shall be as good in their fields as imple- 
ments of modern industry are in theirs. 
If the new urge toward education as a 
lifelong project is to become general, 
the child must develop in the school 
library, attitudes, habits, and knowl- 
edge of intellectual resources which 
will lead him to use public libraries and 
to build up his own. As the world ad- 
vances, the will to learn and the tech- 
nic of learning are needed more and 
more by the masses. 

The prospects of the school library 
are bound up with the future of the 
school itself. There is now in process 
of development a new school. Among 
the factors which are producing this 
new school are the lengthening period 
of schooling, the improvement of the 
teaching personnel, the development of 
school administration, the coming of 
educational science, and the revision of 
the curriculum. The total number of 
days schooling for the average Ameri- 
can child in 1800 was 82; in 1840 it was 
208 ; in 1890 it was 770; it is now 1200, 
and is steadily increasing with the 
holding power of the school. 




















Teachers are developing greater 
power as their training improves. 
Normal schools are becoming teachers 
colleges. -More than 200,000 teachers 
were in summer schools during 1926. 
Within six years, the National Educa- 
tion Association has grown from 20,000 
members to 160,000. 

Until recently, school administrators 
were drawn from other professions— 
from politics or from the ranks of suc- 
cessful teachers. Now graduate courses 
in school administration are develop- 
ing specialists who bring to their work 
ideals and knowledge of technical 
processes comparable to the profes- 
sions of engineering, architecture, and 
medicine. 

The science of education, with its 
more accurate measurement of school 
practices and achievements, is fast in- 
creasing the effectiveness of schools. 
For example, the studies that have 
been made by Dr Gray of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his associates 
into reading habits will profoundly 
affect both the work of schools and 
libraries. 

Curriculum revision is directing at- 
tention to child and community needs. 
The Curriculum commission of the 
N. E. A. department of superintendence 
is now a rallying point for those who 
believe that the schools must be 
adapted to the children. For two years, 
the commission has worked on the 
problems of the elementary school. This 
year it is studying the junior high- 
school, and in 1928 will issue a year- 
book on the senior high school. The 
members of this commission believe 
that the school of tomorrow will be 
built around the library as the center of 
its activities and organization. 

Librarians can do much to help in 
the development of the new school. 
First, they can interpret the school 
library to school people who are not 
yet aware of its possibilities. Whether 
we like it or not we cannot take the 
school library for granted. The ad- 
vocates of ‘professional school library 
service must face the problem of in- 
terpreting the institution that. over 
wide areas is almost entirely unknown. 
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Librarians can aid by encouraging 
research into library problems includ- 
ing the establishment of a federal 
bureau of library research for the col- 
lection and spread of information. The 
work of this bureau should be carefully 
distinguished from that of the Library 
of Congress, the library within the 
Bureau of education, or the American 
Library Association. It should even- 
tually find its place in a department of 
education with a“ secretary in the 
president’s cabinet, a movement which 
has been endorsed by the American 
Library Association. 

A third problem which belongs 
peculiarly to the school library is that 
of trashy, obscene and worthless litera- 
ture. The newsstands of many cities 
literally reek with magazines and books 
that thrive on the morbidity of youth. 
The distribution of such literature 
should be prohibited. It means much 
to the library cause for librarians to be 
active in such movements. 

A fourth opportunity of school 
librarians is to translate library service 
into the objectives of education. The 
country is now fairly familiar with the 
seven objectives set up by a committee 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. They are sound health, worthy 
home membership, mastery of the tools 
and technics of learning, faithful 
citizenship, vocational effectiveness, 
wise use of leisure, and ethical char- 
acter. It is not easy to make school 
practices fit these objectives. - Li- 
brarians can help much at this point. 
It is easier to buy a new book than to 
eliminate an old course or introduce a 
new one. By building up collections of 
books and files of material around each 
of these objectives, the school library 
can enrich and round out the work of 
the formal curriculum. 

The final and great need is that of 
trained school librarians. It takes a 
particular type of personality and 
special training to produce the ideal 
school librarian. It would require 40,- 
000 school librarians to adequately staff 
school libraries in all schools. A state 
with 5000 teachers would need 50 
school library recruits each year. There 
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are only 11 states with fewer than 5000 
teachers. The next step is to provide 
a department for the training of school 
librarians in teacher training institu- 
tions in every state. 

If we wish to make headway, if 
we honestly believe that the destiny of 
the race is in education, and that the 
real makers of history are the molders 
of youth, let us lift up those who work 
in the schools that youth may be lifted 
up. We who serve education today are 
but a brigade in a mighty army that 
has come down the ages, not to destroy 
but to save all that men have found 
best. Ours is a part of the long strug- 
gle for the discovery of intelligence. 





What is Education 

Director J. A. Moyer of the Division 
of university extension in Massa- 
chusetts in a letter sent out to his stu- 
dents quotes a number of things from 
H. G. Wells. They are arresting. Mr 
Moyer says that Mr Wells charges 
several English and American colleges 
and universities of “subordinating in- 
tellectual activity to a main business 
of attracting, boarding and amusing 
adolescents. Few students concern 
themselves with genuine intellectual 
development and teachers in these in- 
stitutions are of mediocre quality, the 
subject matter as taught is of little 
consequence, while freedom of thot is 
discouraged. The real problems of 
life are not dealt with nor are the 


young folks trained to grapple with ac- 


tualities after graduation.” 

Mr Well’s outlook on higher educa- 
tion in the future is that the newer in- 
stitutions, the research and postgradu- 
ate colleges will offer no general edu- 
cation, no graduation. The only stu- 
dents who will come to them will be 
young people who are specially at- 
tracted and who want to work in close 
relation with the devoted and dis- 
tinguished men whose results are 
teaching all the world. The vehicle of 
the new learning must be a world lit- 
erature made accessible by translation 
into every prevalent language. 

Mr Moyer says: 
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A grain of salt taken with Mr. Wells’s 
words brings out the flavor of significant 
statements like these: ‘We are parting from 
the old delusion that learning is a mere 
phase in life,’ and ‘There are millions of 
people half-educated and uneducated pas- 
sionately eager to learn and to acquire a 
sense of purpose and validity.’ 

Our colleges and universities are function- 
ing reasonably well, we are sure, and we do 
not believe in tearing down utterly what has 
been built up after so many years of un- 
stinted sacrifice and honest toil. Still, well- 
meant criticism, even tho destructive, has 
its value as a challenge. Mr Wells has per- 
formed a service in decrying education as a 
surface decoration by which our young men 
and women become emblazoned, thru a 
process more or less painful, but without 
any serious or lasting interference with their 
natural propensities and appetites. 

It cannot be questioned that our higher 
education should deal with matters of real 
moment and should penetrate to where we live. 


A. Children’s -Book-Week Incident 

The State Teachers College library, 
Bemidji, Minnesota, reports a way of 
observing Children’s Book Week, 
which was found so effective last year 
that it is going to be repeated again 
this November. For Book Week itself, 
a contest was held open to all children 
from the third to the eighth grade. A 
prize was offered in each room to the 
child writing the best story, essay or 
letter telling what book he would like 
most for Christmas. The prize was the 
book he wanted. All except two of the 
children participated in the event and 
the only difficulty was in making the 
awards. 

After Book Week was over, the li- 
brarian appeared at the Parent- 
Teacher association meeting. With her 
she had all the letters with slips at- 
tached giving names of books, pub- 
lishers and prices. Instead of making a 
speech, she read the children’s letters 
and-urged their parents to leave orders 
for books with her at the close of the 
meeting. (The business details were 
handled by a local bookstore.) Over 
three times as many orders as were ex- 
pected were turned in. Considering that 
the most of the children came from 
homes of very limited means where a 
book is considered an expensive gift, 
the results were gratifying. 

















News from the Field 
East 
Elvera Bianchi, S’25, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the High school, 
Everett, Massachusetts. 


Anna E. Bookhout, S’25, was mar- 
ried, July 12, to Josiah Turner New- 
comb, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


The annual report of the Public 
library, Waltham, Massachusetts, re- 
cords: Books on shelves, 74,613; pam- 
phlets, 10,558; titles, newspapers and 
periodicals, 250; circulation, 278,257v. 
of which 59.6 per cent. was fiction; 
population served, 34,764; total number 
of registered borrowers, 10,475; library 
staff, 11; income, $36,584; unexpended 
balance, $68. 

The forty-eighth annual report of the 
Public library, Providence, R. L., 
William E. Foster, librarian, presents 
a detailed account of the work of the 
various departments and the activities 
of that institution. Some of the sta- 
tistics are: Population served, 267,918; 
registered borrowers, 62,498, 23.32 per 
ment of the population; total number 
of books, 311,530; circulation, 958,033v., 
3.57v. per capita; agencies, 127; re- 
ceipts, $249,606 ; expenditures, $247,866. 

Central Atlantic 

Juanita Kersey, N. Y. S., ’25-’26, be- 
comes librarian of the city school li- 
brary, Oswego, N. Y., November 15. 

Dorothy Higgins, S’17, has joined 
the cataloging staff of the Library of 
Congress. 

Elizabeth Hobbs, S’26, is doing 
temporary work at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C. 

Eleanor E. Hawkins, Pratt ’05, has 
taken the position of librarian at Col- 
lege of New Rochelle, New York. 

Irene Wilson, S’25, has accepted the 
position of cataloger at the Washing- 
ton Square library of New York uni- 
versity. 

Helen M. Duffield, Pratt ’24, cata- 
loger at the Metropolitan museum, has 
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been appointed librarian of a junior 
high school in Philadelphia. 


Marjory L. Hawley, Pratt ’18, for- 
merly librarian of the Public library, 
Somerville, N. J., was married on Octo- 
ber 9 to George W. Norton. 


Miss Frieda Jonas, for 17 years asso- 
ciated with the New York public li- 
brary, has taken a position in the. Li- 
brary Service Bureau of the Franklin 
Square Agency, New York City. 


Edward F. Rowse, N. Y. S. ’25, has 
resigned his position as chief of the 
manuscripts section of the New York 
state library to become director of the 
New York State historical association, 
Ticonderoga. 


Miss Marion Humble, executive sec- 
retary of the National association of 
book publishers, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Advisory council of the liter- 
ature division of the General Federation 
of Women’s clubs. : 


The following additions have been 
made to the staff of the Public library, 
Washington, D. C.: Ralph L. Thomp- 
son, N. Y. P. L. ’23; Ruth Hubbell, 
N. Y. S. ’26; Lucille P. Reiner, Pratt 
26; Ruth Giles, Simmons ’26; Mary L. 
McCulloch, Pittsburgh ’26; Mrs Ada- 
Cotten, Pratt 00; Elizabeth B. Leech, 
Smith college 718. 


The report of the Carnegie library 
at Homestead records a circulation of 
154,720v. with 38,907v. on the shelves. 
In addition to this, there was a circula- 
tion of 80,576v. of supplemental read- 
ing in the public schools. This library 
is a part of the community center 
known as the Carnegie Institute, 
wherein. are the gymnasium, music 
room and other social activities carried 
on, largely for those connected with 
the Homestead iron works. 


The report of the Public library, 
Albany, N. Y., for 1925 shows a year 
of progress with increases in member- 
ship and in the use of books. Much 
publicity was gained thru newspapers, 
the library bulletin, New Books, the 
movies and thru talks by members of 
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the staff to various ofganizations. 
Population served, 117,820; registered 
borrowers, 27,989; number of books, 
77,993; circulation, 392,600v.; staff, 22 
full time and 10 part time; receipts, 
$67,321; maintenance expense, $66,006. 


An interesting report of a small li- 
brary, the Annie Halenbake Ross li- 
brary, shows some interesting facts: 
15,015v. on shelves; circulation, 40,- 
936v., nearly 2000 of which were in the 
country. The account of special work 
is delightfully told showing much use- 
fulness at the cost of $6118 out of.-re- 
ceipts amounting to $7586. A fact that 
would have added additional interest 
had it been placed on the report is the 
location of the Annie Halenbake Ross 
library which is Lock Haven, Pa. This 
was traced thru the address of the li- 
brarian, M. E. Crocker. 


The 1925 report of the Free library, 
Orange, N. J., states that the most im- 
portant event of the year was the en- 
largement of the book stacks, thus 
giving better service to the patrons and 
improving the appearance of the stack 
room. The report emphasizes the need 
for greater funds for, in comparison 
with neighboring institutions, the 
salaries paid to the staff in Orange are 
particularly low. 

Population served, 53,000; number 
of borrowers, 13,062; books on the 
shelves, 55,394v.; number of books lent 
for home use, 95,047; income, $19,428; 
disbursements, $19,059, of which $13,- 
140 was for salaries and $1309 for 
books. 

Central 

Harriot R. Ewald, Pratt ’21, has been 
appointed head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Public library at 
Muncie, Indiana. : 


Ellen F. Watson, N. Y. S., ’21-22, has 
resigned at the Wilmington Institute 
free library to join the cataloging staff 
of the library of the Public schools, 
Fordson, Michigan. 

Lucile F. Fargo, N. Y. S., 07-08, li- 
brarian of the North Central high 
school, Spokane, Washington, has 
joined the staff of the American Li- 
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brary Association headquarters office in 
Chicago, as senior assistant to the 
Board of education for librarianship. 


The fifty-first annual report of the 
Public library, Akron, Ohio, records: 
Total number of books, 58,958; number 
of books circulated, 389,927 (1.8v. per 
capita); registered borrowers, 34,071 
(16 per cent of the population served) ; 
receipts, $56,191; expenditures, $51,604, 
of which $29,422 was for librarians’ 
salaries and $6,966 for books. 

The work of the library is considerably 
retarded by lack of sufficient funds which 
are needed to provide more _ books, 
branch libraries and larger salaries for 
securing a trained staff. 


Mr Carl B. Roden, chief librarian, 
Public library, Chicago, closed the 
fortieth year of his service in that in- 
stitution in September. The anni- 
versary was marked by a delegation of 
library department heads who pre- 
sented him with a bouquet of 40 roses, 
and congratulations and good wishes. 
Since Mr Roden’ entered the library, a 
mere lad, the library has increased: 
119,510v. to 1,402,136v.; borrowers, 
13,900 to 546,307; circulation, 608,708 
to 11,002,736; expenditures, $60,022 to 
$1,405,334. Then the library was in 
crowded quarters in the city hall and 
now it has a fine main building and 40 
branches. 


The twenty-ninth annual report of 
the Public library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
records: Population served, 53,650; 
registered borrowers, 17,950; number 
of volumes on shelves, 58,338; circula- 
tion, 346,39lv.; receipts, $33,731; ex- 
penditures, $32,143 of which $16,612 
was for salaries and $5653 for books. 

The fifty-fifth annual report of the 
Public library, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, is a detailed report including many 
tables of statistics. The year (April, 
1925-March, 1926) was a memorable 
one on account of an unusual number 
of gifts and bequests having been re- 
ceived. 

Total number of volumes, 265,696; 
cataloged pamphlets, 4867; pictures 
and prints, 6989; home circulation, 














850,877v.; population served, 153,698; 
registered borrowers, 37,450; agencies, 
134; staff, 89; receipts, $350,318; dis- 
bursements, $338,443, of which $112, 
416 was for salaries and $24,975 for 
books. 


A new and most attractive regional 
branch library recently opened in De- 
troit and is the seventeenth branch to 
be housed in a building of its own and 
the first to be designed on the regional 
‘plan. It has accommodations for 50,000 
volumes and large additional storage 
facilities. Architecturally the building is 
most attractive, both in material and ar- 
rangement. The children’s room with its 
special decorations, furniture, fittings 
and architectural features is extremely 
beautiful. The main reading room is 
dignified, being full two stories in height 
with wooden trusses which carry the 
roof. The carving on this is symbolic of 
three of Michigan’s leading industries 
which are, in historical sequence, fur, 
lumber, and automobiles. The leaded 


glass window in the reference room - 


carries stained-glass medallions picturing 
Pontiac, La Salle, Cadillac’s coat of 
arms, and the seals of the city of De- 
triot, the state of Michigan, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The branch is named John Monteith 
in honor of the first president of the 
University of Michigan. He was a 
friend of libraries and a pioneer edu- 
cator and reformer. 

South 

Miss Martha Bowe, Atlanta ’26, and 
Margaret Adamson, N. Y. P. L. ’25, 
have joined the staff of the Public li- 
brary, Tampa, Florida. 


The new public library building of 
Houston, Texas,, was dedicated Mon- 
day, October 18, with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


The training class of the Public li- 
brary, Louisville, Ky., has been re- 
organized this fall. The present plans 
are designed to meet the standards for 
training classes approved by the Board 
of education for librarianship of the 
A. L. A. Cora M. Beatty, who has 
been a member of the staff for a num- 
ber of years and who spent the past 
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‘The Gateway to Finance” 
By JOHN F. L. MORRIS, LLB. 


is ready for selling agents, who should be 
school men or women. It is endorsed by 
leading educators, who say it should: be in 
every school. It is a concise exposition of 
the rules —— business, with illus- 
trations. ery remunerative for repre- 
sentatives. Write for territory to 


F. S. COOK & SON, Publishers 
Yardley, Pa. 








First Principles 
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tical and. versatile literary, newspaper and advertising 
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Chemical, Medical and Scientific Maga- 
zines peat and Sold, as well as 
complete files and odd volumes. Kindly 
send us a list of material you wish to 
dispose of. 


B. LOGIN & SON 
(Established 1887) 
29 East 21st St. NEW YORK 
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year in W. R. U. library school, } 
been placed in charge. ; 


‘The Flagler memorial library, hg 
ami, Florida, suffered from the rec 
storms in that state, altho the damage 
was not so very great. The library has 
water on three sides of it. This acted 
somewhat as a protection. The books 
shelved under the windows were 
water-soaked, but most of them were 
salvaged. The greatest loss was among 
the books in circulation—some 10,000v. 
No members of the staff were injured 
and the day after the storm, the library 
opened for business. No fines were col- 
lected for overdue books. 

West 

Helen A. Titsworth, S’08, has been 
appointed head of the catalog depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas li- 
brary, Lawrence. 

Pacific Coast 

Dorothy Krisher, S’24, has accepted 
a position at the Wells Fargo Bank, 
San Francisco, California. 


Grace I. Dick, N. Y. S., 715-’16, has 


been appointed head of the Elementary ° 


and Junior high-school library, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


The Henry E. Huntington library 
art gallery, San Gabriel, Cal., an- 
nounces the appointment of Leslie E. 
Bliss, N. Y. S. 713, as librarian. 


Mary Bacon, N. Y. S., ’21-’22, assis- 
tant-librarian of the Lewis and Clark 
high school, Spokane, Washington, has 
been appointed librarian of the North 
Central high school, Spokane. 


Grace M. Burton resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant-librarian of Grinnell 
college, Iowa, to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the Humboldt State Teachers 
College library, Arcata, California. 


Louise Butler, Pratt °’25, assistant 
children’s librarian in the Public li- 
brary at Dayton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the main 
children’s room of the Los Angeles 
public library. 


Edna L. Goss, head of the catalog de- 
partment of the University of Minnesota 


‘Y¥ornia. 


Librarie: 


library, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence to take a position in the cata- 
og department at the University of Cali- 
During her absence, Jessie L. 
Arms, classifier, will be acting head of 
the catalog department. 


Additions to the staff of Library 
Association of Portland are: 


_ Evelyn M. Foster, Ill, recently instructor 
in Western Reserve library school, first 
assistant in the reference department. 

_. Vivien H. Groves, N. Y. L., of the Public 
library, Youngstown, Ohio, librarian of the 
East Portland branch. 

Margaret Quinlan, Wis., children’s libra- 
rian at the Albina branch. 

Marguerite Moore and Bertha Goodman, 
University of Washington ’26, and Virginia 
Pearson and Elizabeth Griggs, both of 
Pratt, ’26. 


Recent contracts by the various 
counties in California now provide li- 
brary service for 46 California counties 
out of a possible 58. An interesting 
point in connection with this is that 
Mariposa county, with a population of 
2775, has established library service by 
cutting the road implement tax and 
allowing the amount for library serv- 
ice. This was the result of a strong de- 
mand from people in all parts of the 
county. 


Foreign 


Louise Hansen, Pratt ’20, who went 
out as cataloger at the Canal Zone li- 
brary, Panama, has been promoted to 
the librarianship. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
braries of Coventry, England, records: 
Home circulation, 484,007v.; number 
of books on shelves, 104,093; pam- 
phlets, 18,500; active card holders, 
35,001. 





Position open—Director of library ex- 
tension for Maryland. Applicant must 
have knowledge of such work, ability 
to direct, to present the work con- 
vincingly to public officials, organiza- 
tions and sources of appropriation. 
Minimum salary, $3000. Address Mrs 
M. A. Newell, Secretary, 6 East Read 
Street, Baltimore, Md., 





